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Workers  in  Cotton  Factories  and  the  Eight  Hours'  Day 

An  Address,  delivered  on  November  16th,  1892, 

By  William  Fogg,  President  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 

Society. 


An  eight  hours'  day  for  workers  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  factories, 
where  more  than  half  a  million  operatives  are  engaged,  is  a  question 
of  such  importance  as  to  demand  the  most  careful  inquiry,  apart 
from  any  other  industries  seeking  Parliamentary  aid  to  secure  the 
same  end.  The  statistics  and  information  generally  in  this  paper 
relate  only  to  the  cotton  trade. 

Diversity  of  Views. 

The  want  of  unanimity  amongst  cotton  operatives  on  the 
wisdom  or  otherwise  of  seeking  Parliamentary  aid  is  well  shown 
by  the  recent  vote  taken  on  the  question,  wheu  35,371  voted 
for,  and  15,151  voted  against,  an  eight  hours'  day. 

But  the  most  antagonistic  views  are  shown  on  comparing  the 
support  given  in  Lancashire  to  the  eight  hours'  movement  with  the 
general  condemnation  by  the  Indian  operatives  of  any  inter- 
ference by  law  with  the  limits  of  working  hours. 

From  a  return  presented  to  Parliament  in  1891,  giving  a  report 
of  the  Indian  Factory  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  various 
matters  connected  with  the  Indian  Factories  Act  of  1881,  we 
read — 

Clause  8. — "  Results  of  Limitation  of  Hours  of  Work  in  the  Case 
OF  Certain  Female  Operatives." 

"  If  the  hours  of  labour  be  limited  to  eleven  for  women  working  with 
moving  machinery,  we  are  convinced  that,  without  any  exception, 
these  operatives  will  be  replaced  by  more  adult  operatives,  or  half- 
time  children.  The  law  supposed  to  be  passed  for  their  benefit 
will  inflict  serious  permanent  injury  on  these  skilled  mill  hands 
and  deprive  them  of  the  chance  of  earniuK  a  living  in  these  fac- 
tories. " 
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Clause  10. — "  The  Opinions  Expressed  by  Female  Operatives  on  the 
Question." 

To  the  question,  "  Do  the  female  operatives  desire   that   tlie  day's 

work   should   be   limited   to   eleven   hours,  and,  if   not,  to  what 

amount  ? "    we  would    answer,   "  That   we    have   not   found   any 

desire  on  the  part  of  female  operative-!  to  have  their  present  hours 

of  work  shortened.     On  the  contrary,  they  have  often  expressed 

themselves   strongly  against  any  interference  which  will   subject 

them  to  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  and  deprived  of  the  means 

of  earning  their  livelihood.     In  Ahmedabad  and  Cawnpore,  where 

the  wages  of  all  labourers,  as  well  as  factory  operatives,  are  low, 

many  of  the  very  poorest  classes  of  women  will  be  iu  danger  of 

starvation  if    measures  are  not   taken  to  protect  them  from  the 

operation  of  a  law  which  limits  their  hours  of  work." 

Thus,  whilst  English  operatives  are  asking  for  a  reduction  from 
56|  hours  to  48  hours  weekly,  factory  women  in  India  ask  that 
measures  shall  be  taken  "  to  protect  them  from  the  operation  of  a 
law  which  limits  the  hours  of  labour."  One  set  of  operatives 
sees  prosperity  and  higher  wages  resulting  from  reduced  hours,  the 
■^ther  sees  nothing  but  starvation. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  economic  conditions  out  of  the 
range  of  control  by  Parliamentary  statutes  will  settle  the  question 
whether  such  limits  to  labour  are  beneficial  or  disastrous  to  those 
intended  to  be  benefited.  If  the  number  of  wage  earners  increase, 
as  they  do  naturally,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  whatever  cause, 
buyers  of  labour  decrease,  no  legal  enactment  can  prevent  wages 
from  falling.  Parliament  has  power  to  fix  the  hours  of  labour, 
but  cannot  force  capital  into  unprofitable  iniustries. 
The  Labourer's  Position  in  the  Past. 

In  order  to  understand  more  correctly  the  wage  earner's  present 
position,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  past  history. 

For  many  centuries  the  people  were  held  in  bondage  by 
kings  and  governments.  All  manner  of  hindrances  to  liberty  and 
consequent  progress  were  adopted  under  so-called  protective 
laws.  The  people  were  treated  as  "children  iu  leading  strings," 
requiring  a  parent's  care.  Their  religion  was  fixed  for  them, 
their  style  of  dress,  their  occupations,  their  food. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  century,  such  enactments  as  the 
Navigation  and  Corn  Laws  were  in  force,   under  the  plea  of  pro- 
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tecting  native  industry,  but  really  in  the  interest  of  landowners, 
monopolists,  and  capitalists.  Fifty  years  since  every  article  of 
food  coming  into  the  country  was  taxed,  work  was  scarce,  the 
labourer  forbidden  to  protect  his  labour  by  combination.  These 
grievances  culminated  very  naturally  in  distress,  general  dissatis- 
faction, Chartist  agitation  for  reform,  and  "  Peterloo."  The  grant- 
ing of  "  Parliamentary "  reform  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  were  the  harbingei's  of  a  better  day  for  labour. 

The  Labourer's  Position  To-day. 

Looking  back  on  centuries  of  misgoverument,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  population  only  doubled  in  five  hundred  years. 

After  fifty  years'  development  of  liberty,  how  stand  matters  to- 
day ?  One  of  the  greatest  commercial  achievements  we  can  point 
to  in  England  is  the  growth  of  the  great  cotton  industry  around 
this  centre.  By  leaps  and  bounds  the  cotton  trade  has  increased  ; 
the  position  of  the  operatives,  once  so  very  disheartening,  has  been 
most  materially  improved.  Immense  fortunes  have  been  made  ; 
many  operatives  have  in  their  tui*n  become  millowners.  Capital 
has  increased  enormously.  Instead  of  one  man  making  a  very 
large  fortune,  as  formerly,  whilst  the  operatives  were  poorly  paid, 
profits  are  now  more  evenly  distributed  amongst  the  many,  and 
the  condition  of  the  wage  earner  is  more  satisfactory.  There  is 
now  an  excess  of  capital  engaged  in  the  trade,  building  mills 
beyond  requirements,  and  competing  for  the  labourer's  services  in 
a  relatively  changed  position  between  capital  and  labour.  The 
conditions  of  forty  years  since  are  reversed.  The  results  are 
visible  to  every  intelligent  observer.  The  wage  earner  has  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  a  greater  reward  for  his  labour,  whilst 
the  capitalist  is  getting  less.  The  wage  earner  is  master  of  the 
situation. 

Our  Altered  Position  as  Cotton  Consumers. 

Whilst  we  have  been  advancing  as  a  nation,  founding  new  colonies 
and  empires  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  yet  leaving  a  population 
of  38,000,000  at  home,  other  nations  have  been  advancing  in 
civilisation.  In  addition  to  the  European  nations,  India  with  her 
288,000,000  of  people,  the  United  States  with  over  62,000,000, 
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have  in  their  turn  learnt  the  value  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
aflfording  labour  to  the  people  and  the  means  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  textile  goods.  In  India  and  America,  where  cotton  is 
grown,  large  manufactures  have  been  established. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  machinery,  which  was  prohibited  so 
recently  as  in  George  IIL's  reign,  has  grown  to  great  dimensions. 
Our  most  skilful  cotton  workers,  no  longer  prohibited  by  law,  have 
emigrated  to  other  countries  to  teach  our  trade.  These  facilities, 
aided  by  tariffs  almost  prohibitory,  have  enabled  our  customers  to 
establish  home  manufactures,  and  even  compete  with  iis  in 
neutral  markets  for  trade  once  exclusively  ours.  As  cotton  con- 
sumers to-day,  compared  with  20  years  ago,  our  altered  position 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table    I. — Showing    consumption    of    cotton    in    the    different  consuming 
markets  now,  compared  with  20  years  since.     Bales  of  4001b.  each. 

1870-1  1891-2  lucrease  per  cent. 

Great  Britain 3,013,000    4,080,000  354 

Continent  1,962,000  4,524,000  ISOo 

United  States    1,116,000  3,290,000  1948 

India  87,000   1,300,000  1394-2 

6,178,000  13,194,000 

Instead  of  taking  nearly  one  half  of  the  cotton  grown,  as  we 

did  20  years  since,  we  now  take  less  than  one  third. 

Present  Unprofitableness  of  Trade  as  Shown  in  Results 
OF  Oldham  Spinning  Companies. 

The  average  dividends  paid  by  the  Oldham  mills  for  the  last 
16  years  is  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  profitableness 
of  investments  in  the  cotton  trade. 

According  to  the  Oldham  and  District  Share  List,  there  are  at 
the  present  time  106  spinning  companies.  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew, 
secretary  to  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association,  states,  in 
May,  1891,  the  capital  invested  in  101  companies  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Share  capital  5,029,861 

Loan  and  mortgage    3,878,595 

8,908,456 
The   dividends  paid   on    the   share  capital  for  the  last  16  years 
averaged  no  more  than  3--±   per  cent  per  annum.       The  market 
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value  of  the  capital  invested  was  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
original  value,  taking  shares  at  a  discount  and  those  at  a  premium. 
The  October  list  this  year  shows  85  companies  at  a  discoimt. 

There  is  one  company  on  the  list  whose  £iO  shares  are  at  £30 
premium  ;  but  this  company  does  not  spin  yarn.  It  makes  cotton 
machinery,  which  is  largely  exported  to  our  customers,  who  may 
in  the  future  want  more  machines,  but  will  not  be  likely  to 
increase  their  yarn  purchases. 

Sixty-five  companies  have  paid  no  dividend  the  last  two  stock- 
takings. In  the  light  of  such  facts,  how  strange  it  sounds  when 
Socialists  and  men  of  the  Keir  Hardie  type  speak  of  the  awful 
tyranny  of  capital.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  capital  will 
continue  to  flow  into  a  business  involving  so  much  risk  and 
anxious  responsibilities. 

Will  3*4  per  cent  per  annum,  with  a  certainty  of  a  large  loss 
on  the  principal  when  realised,  induce  investments  in  the  cotton 
industry  when  an  eight  hours'  day  is  added  to  the  difficulties 
already  pressing  on  the  trade  ? 

Industries  Leaving  Englaxd. 

According  to  Mr.  Sidney  "Webb,  the  transference  of  capital  to 
other  countries  is  not  to  be  dreaded.  He  says,  in  "  The  Eight 
Hours'  Day,"  that  "  quite  three-fourths  of  what  is  called  capital  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  emigration,"  Granted  that  the  land, 
mines,  buildings,  &c.,  cannot  be  removed.  Machinery,  trades  and 
people  to  carry  them  on  in  other  countries,  can  be  removed.  The 
Manchester  City  Xews,  of  July  23,  1892,  contains  a  list  of  twenty- 
three  firms  which  have  removed  to  the  United  States  since  the 
McKiuley  tariff  became  law.  The  railways  and  the  harbours  may 
remain,  but  they  will  cease  to  be  of  much  use  if  the  industries 
which  should  use  them  have  migrated  to  other  shores. 

Our  Machinery  Exports. 

Nothing  has  contributed  so  powerfully  to  increase  our  difficul- 
ties as  the  exporting  of  our  best  machinery,  and  of  our  best  men 
to  teach  the  foreigner  its  use.  The  following  table  shows  our 
machinery  exports  since  1877  : — 
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Table  II. — Showing  machinery  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

£ 

1877  6,722,868 

1878  7,497,959 

1879  7,279,205 

1880  9,263,516 

1881   9,960,210 

1882  11,932,247 

1883  13,433,081 

1884  13,073,464 

1885   11,086,869 

1886  10,136,839 

1887  11,125,858 

1888  12,939,267 

1889  15,273,910 

1890  16,410,661 

1891  15,817,515 

In  conuection  with  above  machinery  exports,  let  us  compare 
our  exports  of  cotton  yarn  and  piece  goods,  which,  in  1877,  were  : 

Exports  of  Cotton  Yam  and  Piece  Goods.  Exports  of  llachinery. 

£  £ 

1877  64,635  403  6,722,868 

1891   63,609,325  15,817,515 

A  decrease  of    1'5  per  cent  in  shipments  of   cotton  goods. 
An   increase   of   235    per   cent  in   shipments   of   machinery. 

A  lai'ge  pi'oportion  of  this  machinery  is  for  use  in  making  cotton 
yarns  and  piece  goods.  So  recently  as  iu  George  III.'s  reign  it  was 
believed  to  be  suicidal  to  our  own  interests  to  sell  a  machine  to 
foreigners  ;  such  exports  were  forbidden.  The  artisan  also  was 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country  in  order  to  make  a  machine  abroad, 
or  teach  his  craft,  under  very  heavy  penalties. 

With  the  advent  of  free  trade  all  this  has  been  changed.  Now 
every  man  is  free  to  make  that  which  suits  him  best. 

After  fifty  years  of  this  new  policy,  we  have  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  development  possible  in  Oldham,  the  most 
extensive  cotton  spinning  centre  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  enormous  producer  of  machinery,  one  firm  of  machinists 
alone  employing  10,000  workers,  and  both  industries  are  supply- 
ing home  and  foreign  markets. 

All  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  free  trade  principles,  and 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  It  is  right  that  one  man 
should  be  as  free  to  make  a  machine  for  export  as  that  another 
should  make  a  piece  of  cloth  for  export.  But  we  must  accept  all 
the  consequences. 
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Free  trade  is  a  great  leveller.  The  foreigner  may  want  another 
machine,  but  not  another  pound  of  yarn  or  yard  of  cloth.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  us  to  make  more  machines,  and  less  yarn  and  cloth. 
There  is  no  fear  that  industrious  and  thrifty  people  will  not  always 
have  something  to  make  which  they  can  make  best.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  other  nations  should  buy  our  machines  in  order  to 
find  work  for  their  own  labourers ;  and,  of  course,  the  artisans  we 
send  to  teach  their  use  are  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  some  couutx'ies,  where  capital  is  scarce  and  labour  plentiful, 
special  inducements  are  held  out  by  the  governments  in  order  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  textile  industries. 

The  following  tables  show  the  progress  of  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  in  England  and  in  other  countries  : — 

Table  III. — Showing    number   of    workers,  looms,   and    spindles  in    cotton 
factories  iu  England. 

No.  No. 

Males.                 Females.                   Total.                  of  Spindles.  of  Looms. 

1870  ...  178.397  271,690  450,087   37,718,758  440,676 

1874  ...  187,620  291,895  479,515   41,881,789  463,118 

1878  ...  185,472  297,431  482,903  44,206,690  514,911 

1885  ...  196,378   307,691  504,069  44,348,921  560,955 

1890  ...  208,187   320,608  528,795  44,504,819  615,714 

From  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  twenty  years  England 
has  increased  her  spindles  17*9  per  cent,  and  looms  39*7  per  cent. 

Table  IV. — Showing    growth    of    cotton    spinning    and    weaving    iu    India, 
from  Lyon,  Comber,  and  Co.'s  Circular,  September,  1892. 

Years  endiug,  No.  of  No.  of 

Juns  30.  Spindles.  Looms 

1861  338,000  — 

1874  593,000  — 

1880  1,461,590  13,502 

1885  2,145,646  16,537 

1886  2,261,561  17,455 

1887  2,421,290  18,536 

1888  2,488,851  19,496 

1889  2,762,518  21,661 

1890  3,274,196  23.412 

1891  3,351,694  24,631 

1892  3,402,232  25,444 

In  twelve  years  India  has  increased  her  spindles  132  per  cent, 
and  looms  88  per  cent. 

Table  V. — Showing  the  spindles  at  work  in  the  United  States  (North  and 

South). 

Spindles. 

1888-9       14,175,000 

1889-90     14,550,000 

1890-1       14,781,000 

1891-2       15,277,869 
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111  four  years  the  United  States,  with  cotton  on  the  spot  and 
"protection,"  has  only  increased  her  spindles  7 7  per  cent,  whilst 
India,  in  the  same  four  years,  with  cotton  on  the  spot  and  "free 
trade,"  has  increased  her  spindles  23 '1  per  cent. 

Following  the  two  policies  of  "  protection "  versus  "  free 
trade,"  we  find  that  the  United  States,  with  a  wall  of  high  tariffs, 
is  effectually  shutting  herself  out  from  competition  in  foreign 
markets,  and  causes  us  no  trouble,  whilst  India  successfully  takes 
our  customers  from  us,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 

Exports  of  Cotton  Cloth  Exports  of  Yam 

from  United  States.  from  India. 

£  lbs. 

1885     2,277,318     75,635,540 

S90     1,999,855     145,112,800 

A.  decrea?e  of    8"4  per  cent,  in  exports  from  the  United  States 
An  increase  of  91  "8  per  cent,  in  exports  from  India. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  some  time  in  the  futtre  ne 
United  States  will  require  outside  markets  for  her  increased  pro- 
duction of  cotton  goods.  When  that  time  arrives,  she  possesses 
every  element  to  make  her  a  more  formidable  competitor  than 
any  we  have  yet  met. 

India  as  a  Competitor. 

Our  loss  of  markets,  and  increasing  difficulties  in  finding  new 
ones,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

In  lb88,  a  very  exhaustive  inquiry  was  held  by  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  year,  in 
order  to  consider  "the  recent  very  rapid  increase  of  cotton 
spinning  in  India  and  the  exports  of  yarn  therefrom,  more  espe- 
cially to  China  and  Japau  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  very  serious  check  to  the  growth  of  Lancashire  yarn 
exports  to  those  countries,  the  directors  be  requested  to  examine 
and  report  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  chamber  as  to  the  causes 
and  circumstances  which  have  enabled  Bombay  spinners  to 
supersede  those  of  Lancashire." 

After  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  and  the  examination  of  well- 
informed  witnesses,  in  October  of  the  following  year  a  report  was 
presented  by  the  Board  of  the  Chamber,  containing  the  following 
paragraph  : — 
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"  The  principal  circumstance  that  has  favoured  the  rapid  increase  of 
millb  iu  India,  and  enabled  them  to  a  great  extent  to  supply  China 
and  Japan  with  yarns  which  formerly  were  shipped  from  Lan 
cashire,  is  their  geographical  position,  which  to-day  gives  them  an 
advantage  of  at  least  jd.  per  pound  on  the  portion  of  their  output 
that  is  shipped  to  China  and  Japan,  and  ygd.  to  |d.  per  pound  on 
what  is  consumed  by  India  itself.  This  is  an  estimate  of  the  net 
advantage  to  the  Indian  spinner  over  his  rival  in  England,  arising 
from  his  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields  on  the  one  hand,  and  tu  the 
consuming  markets  on  the  other,  after  allowing  for  his  extra  outlay 
for  machinery,  and  consequently  enhanced  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion, as  well  as  greater  expenditure  in  such  items  as  imported 
coals,  &c.' 

Iu  the  light  of  this  report  it  is  interesting  to  notice 

Table  VI. — Showing  sliipment  of  Indian  spun  yarns  and  English  spun  yarns 
respectively  to  China,  Hongkong,  and  Japan,  from  1876  to  1891.  Taken 
from  statistics  supplied  to  the  Economist  by  Mr.  Abraham  Haworth,  of 
this  city. 


From  India  to  Chiua,  Hoagkouy, 
and  Japan. 
From  April  1  to  March  31. 
lbs. 

1876-7 :       6,596,129 

1877-8 13,783,563 

1878-9 19,3i8,261 

1879-80  24,381,387 

1880-1 25,103,496 

1881-2 28,638,540 

Total  for  6  yrs.  117,851,376 

;bs, 

1882-3 42,372,785 

1883-4 47.258.09'J 

1884-5 63,413,067 

1885-6 75,8B5,540 

1886-7 S8,tJll,940 

1887-8 109,962,834 

Total  for  G  yrs.  427,914  265 


From  Eiifjland  to  China,  Hong- 
kong, and  Japan. 
From  January  1  to  December  bl. 
lbs. 

1876 29,838,495 

1877 33,067,900 

1878 36,467,800 

1879 39,025,700 

1880^ 46,425,800 

1881  47,479,200 

Total  for  6  yrs.  232,304,895 

lbs. 

1882 34,391,500 

1883 33,499,800 

1884 38.856,100 

1885 33,061,100 

1886 26,930,400 

1887 35,354,-300 

Total  for  6  yrs.  202,093,200 


From  January  1  to  December  31. 

lbs. 
1SS8     114,7.)7,200 

1889    126,766,800 

1890      14:>,112,800 

1891     165,339,472 

Total  for  last  4 

years   551,926,272 

* 


From  January  1  to  December  31. 
lUs. 

ISSS 44,642,600 

1889 35,720,200 

18'.)0 38,057,400 

1891 27,970,300 

Total  for  last  4 

years 146,390,500 
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SUMMABr. 
India.  Pei-  ceut. 

1876;to  1882.  Proportion  of  trade    33-6 

1882  to  1888.  Proportion  of  trade  67-9 

1888  to  1891.  Proportion  of  trade    7903 

England.  Per  cent. 

1876  to  1881.  Proportion  of  trade  664 

.  1882  to  1887.  Proportion  of  trade  321 

1888  to  1891.  Proportion  of  trade  2097 

The  increase  in  Indian  shipments  and  decrease  in  English 
shipments  since  1876,  as  shown  in  the  previous  table,  are 
remarkable : — 

shipments  from  India.  Shipmen's  fi-om  England, 

lbs.  lbs. 

1876-7  6,596,129  29,838,495 

1891     165,339,472  27,970,300 

Increase...     158,743,343  Decrease..      1,868,195 

We  have  thus  not  only  lost  the  home  consumption  in  India  of 
coarse  yarns  up  to  24:'s  and  heavy  domestics  previously  made  in 
England,  but  our  former  customer  is  now  a  formidable  competitor, 
doing  an  export  trade  which  once  was  ours.  Instead  of  our  having 
66  per  cent  of  this  trade,  as  shown  in  1876  to  1881,  we  have  in 
1891  less  than  21  per  cent. 

In  accordance  with  the  natural  law  of  progress,  Japan  and 
China  have  now  entered  the  list  of  producers,  and  are  learning  to 
do  without  Bombay  manufactures,  as  Bombay  has  succeeded  in 
doing  without  us.  How  much  the  Bombay  spinners  dread  this 
new  competition  in  Japan  is  shown  by  the  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject which  appears  weekly  in  the  Times  of  India. 

Japanese    Mills. 

Table    VII. — Showing   the    rapid    progress  made   in   the   Japanese    cotton 

spinning  industry. 

Half-year  ending  Whole  year.  Whole  year 

June  30,  1892.  1891.  1890. 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

Yarn  spun 40,875,583  ...         44,314,089  ...         42,437,829 

The  six  mouths'  production  this  year  almost  equals  the  pro- 
duction of  either  of  the  two  preceding  whole  years.  The  thirty- 
five  mills  running  worked  on  the  average  182^-  days  of  22  hours 
during  the  six  months;  the  number  of  spindles  being  32i,S00; 
number  of  operatives,  21,430;  and  a  man's  wages  daily  being  less 
than  6d.,  and  a  woman's  o^d. 
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Fixture  production  is  receiving  a  great  stimulus  in  the  shape 
of  large  profits  which  are  being  realised  this  year,  varying  fi'c  m 
10  to  25  per  cent. 

Wages  and  Hours  Worked   in    England,  on   the   Continent^ 
AND  IN  India. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  relative  position  of  wage 
earners  in  cotton  flictories  here  and  abroad.  The  figures  apply  to 
self-actor  minders  and  power-loom  weavers  only,  as  being  suffi- 
ciently typical  for  all  workers.  As  nearly  as  possible  they  are 
contemporaneous,  representing  returns  made  in  1885-6.  The 
averages  of  wages  and  houi's  in  India  are  up  to  date.  The  English 
spinner  has  since  had  two  advances  of  5  per  cent  each.  The 
weavers  have  had  no  change  either  way. 

Table  VIII. — Showing  average  weekly  wages  in  England  of  spinners  and 
weavers  in  cotton  mills.  Taken  from  Parliamentary  Returns  from  25 
centres,  October  1st,  1886.  Published  1839.  Hours  of  labour,  56^  per 
week. 

Spinnkrs. 
Self -actor  Mules.     (Men.) 


No.  of  Operatives  making 
the  return. 


7,184 


Average  Wage. 
30/11 


Weavers. 


Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Gi 

RLS. 

No.  OF  Looms. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

No. 

Wage. 

No. 

Wage. 

No. 

Wage. 

No. 

Wage. 

2 

133 

11/4 

1469 

10/9 

5660 

11/1 

4436 

10/3 

3 

1278 

16/6 

689 

15/2 

10678 

15/11 

1043 

15/8 

4 

6235 

20/10 

41 

19/3 

13546 

19/11 

42 

19/4 

5 

9 

22/6 

6 

767 

26/7 

196 

26/3 

Broad  Looms. 

1 

21 

l.')/2 

152 

12/6 

2 

98 

21/9 

284 

16/1 

3 

6 

21/8 

24 

21/2 

4 

22 

23/7 

8569 

2199 

30540 

5521 

No.  of  Weavers. 
46,829 


No.  of.Looms. 
150,854 


Average  Wag 
16/8 
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Table  IX. — Showing  average  -weekly  wages  and  hours  of  labour  of  cotton 
spinners  and  weavers  on  the  Continent  and  in  India.  Taken  from 
Parliamentary  Returns,  United  States  "Consular  Reports,"  and  from 
private  sources 


Hours 

of 
Labour. 

'^ Average  Wage. 

Comparison  with  England. 

Country. 

Spinners. 

Weavers. 

Hours  of 
labour, 
excess 

per  cent. 

Spinners' 
reduced 
earnings 
per  cent. 

Weavers' 
reduced 
earnings 
per  cent. 

France — 

Rouen  

66 
78 

66 
66 
63 
66 
66 
66 
66 

66 

78 
71 

76 

66 

72 

23/9 
13/7 

18/- 

15/2 

14/- 

11/5 
13/7 

15/7 
8/- 

12/6 

18/6 
8/8 

15/5 
11/3 

12/4 

11/- 

14/- 

9/3 

10/5 
11/5 
11/4 

13/2 

12/- 

8/- 

5/9 
7/3 

16-8 
38 

16-8 
16-8 
11-5 
16-8 
16-8 
16-8 
16-8 

23-1 
56-06 

41-7 

50-9 

54-7 

63-07 
56-06 

7-5 

Belgium — 

Ghent   

32-5 

Germany — 

Alsace-Lorraine — 

Men  

Worn  en 

26 
34 

Brak  e-Norden  ham  m 
Frankfort 

16 
45 

Silesia   

37-5 

Lower  Silesia   

Thuringia 

31-5 
32 

Italy— 

Leghorn    

16-S 

21 

Austria  Hungary — 
Lower  Austria 

38 
25-6 

34-5 

16-8 
27-4 

49-5 
74-1 

59-5 

40-1 
71-9 

28 
52 

Russia — 

Cities  and  Towns... 
Switzerland — 

Zurich  

65-5 

India 

56-5 

On  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  rule  the  hours  of 
labour  vary  from  16 -8  to  56-06  per  cent  over  those  worked  in 
England,  but  much  longer  hours  than  those  officially  specified  in 
the  tables  ai*e  worked  on  the  Continent. 

The  British  Consul  reports,  in  1889,  "that  Frenchmen  are 
present  in  the  factories  at  least  fourteen  hours  on  of  every 
twenty-four." 

Again,  it  is  stated  that  in  Germany  "the  laws  are  very 
ii  perfectly  enforced,  and  mills  employing  young  persons  often  run 
eiglity-four  hours  per  week."  Factory  inspection  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  on  the  Continent  to  what  it  is  in  England, 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  mills  in  India  run  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  it  may  be  12,  13,  or  14  hours  per  day;  in 
summer,  when  the.  days  are  long,   starting  at  about  quarter-past 
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five  ill  the  mornino-,  and  stopping  about  ten  minutes  to  seven  at 
night,  stopping  half  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  food. 

The  great  contrast  in  the  conditions  of  labour  between  women 
in  England  and  in  India  is  showni  in  the  evidence  of  the  mill 
bauds  before  the  Indian  Factory  Commission,  already  mentioned, 
where  they  ask  for  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  not  only  for  their 
"convenience,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  their  health."  It  is 
generally  considered  that  about  3i  workers  are  engaged  to  do 
the  work  equal  to  one  English  operative  ;  and  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  discipline  observed  with  the  Indian  operatives  is 
very  different  to  the  discipline  in  English  factories. 
The  Indian  Factory  Commission  report : — 

"  The  operatives  in  all  the  mills  visited  by  us  are,  without  exception, 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  at  odd  times  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes.  We  have  ourselves  seen  them  engaged  in 
drinking  water,  washing,  smoking,  and  looking  about." 

The  new  Indian  Factory  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st 
of  January  this  year,  contains  the  following  main  provisions  : — 
"  No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any  factoi-y  on  a  Sunday." 
"  No  woman  shall  be  employed  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 

after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening." 
"  No  woman  shall  be  actually  employed  in  any  factory  in  any  one  day 
for  more  than  eleven  hours." 
The  infancy  of  discipline  in  Indian   mills  is  shown   by   the 
workers'  desire  to  have  a  legal  remedy  for  what  we  must  admit 
is  a  very  serious  inconvenience.     The  operatives  have  no  clocks  to 
tell  them  how  near  it  is  to  sunrise.     The  municipality  of  Bombay 
refuse  to  allow  the  sixty  or  eighty  mills  to  blow  off  their  whistles 
at  odd  times  between  four  and  six  a.m.    Afraid  of  being  late  wiien 
the  engines  start,  but  not  knowing  how  near  it  is  to  sunrise,  the 
workers  arrive  too  eai-ly,  and  are  found  lying  about  the  approaches 
to  the  mill,  asleep.     They  think  that  the  law  ought  to  remedy 
this  grievance. 

These  wage  statistics  are  silent  as  to  quantity  produced  under 
short  hours  and  high  wages  in  England,  compared  with  yarn  and 
cloth  produced  on  the  Continent  and  in  India  under  long  hours 
and  low  wiges. 

The  improvements  in  machinery — self-actors  superseding 
hand   mules,  the  application  of  stop-motions  whereby  the  break- 
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ing  of  a  delicate  thread,  or  sliver,  stops  the  loom  or  frame — have 
done  something  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  application  on  the  part 
of  the  English  worker.  Yet  the  fact  I'emains  that  the  discipline, 
skill,  and  constant  application  is  a  very  large  factor  in  comparison 
with  production  abroad.  The  Lancashire  cotton-worker  stands 
unrivalled.  Mr.  Henderson,  chief  factory  inspector  for  the  North, 
says  in  his  report  of  1890  : — 

"  There  are  no  operativea  of  whom  I  have  ever  had  any  experience  who 
work  with  90  much  energy  as  the  Lancashire  people.  The  Lan- 
cashire weaver  works  with  a  will.  She  has  practically  to  be  driven 
from  her  work,  and  I  believe,  if  a  weaving-shed  in  Lancashire  were 
to  be  opened  at  five  in  the  morning,  it  would  soon  be  filled  with 
workpeople." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cotton  trade  abroad  is  only  in 
its  initial  stage.  Labour  will  be  better  organised  and  approach 
nearer  to  our  own  level,  making  competition  keener.  From 
statistics  of  lost  trade  shown  in  Table  VI.  it  is  evident  that  our 
extra  skill  has  not  redressed  the  balance  against  vis  which  has 
enabled  India  to  drive  us  from  markets  once  our  own.  Is  it  not 
clear  that,  instead  of  doing  anytliing  that  will  increase  cost,  we  have 
to  cheapen  the  productions  of  our  looms  and  spindles  ?  We  only 
hold  the  trade  whilst  we  are  the  cheapest  market.  It  would  seem 
that  higher  notions  of  living  and  necessity  for  more  leisure  must 
make  great  strides  on  the  Continent,  in  India,  and  Japan  before 
we  can  make  any  further  reductions  in  our  hours  of  labour.  We 
shall  hear  more  of  Japanese  competition  with  labour  at  6d.  a  day 
for  a  man,  and  3^d.  for  a  woman. 

The  Consular  reports  of  the  mode  of  living  among  the  wage 
earners  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  reveal  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness which  is  entirely  unknown  here,  and  which  we  find  it  hardly 
possible  to  realise. 

On  What  Grounds  is  an  Eight  Hours'  Day  Asked  for  ? 

Is  it  simply  to  buy  more  leisure,  and  pay  for  it  by  propor- 
tionately lower  wages  1 

It  might  fairly  be  argued  that  factory  workers,  of  all  sections 
of  operatives,  are  amongst  those  most  likely  to  afford  such  a 
sacrifice.     Is  this  what  is  desired  1 
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No  intelligent  operative  can  expect  to  receive  the  same  wages 
for  less  hours,  or  believe  that  reduced  hours  of  labour  can  be  made 
up  in  any  appreciable  degree  by  increased  speed  of  spindles  or 
looms.  Self-actors  already,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  stop- 
pages for  "dofting,"  kc,  make  up  the  number  of  stretches  possible 
in  the  legal  56i  hours ;  and  four-loom  weavers  often  cry  out 
against  present  speeds. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  generally  used  in  favour  of  an 
eight  hours'  day  is,  "That  the  hours  of  labour  of  all  classes  of 
manual  wage  workers  should  be  limited  by  law,  in  order  that  those 
men  and  women  who  are  now  overworked  may  have  leisure,  and 
that  those  who  are  now  idle  may  have  work." 

The  question  arises,  "  Are  factory  operatives  overworked  1 
Have  they  leisure — a  reasonable  time  at  their  own  disposal 
for  recreation,  mental  culture,  and  the  performance  of  social  and 
civil  duties  ]  " 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire  that 
a  law  should  be  passed  wbich  would  result  practically  in  the  same 
wages  being  divided  amongst  a  larger  number  of  people '?  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  government  which  introduced  a  bill  with  a 
preamble,  commencing  :  "  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  workers 
out  of  employment,  it  shall  be  illegal  for  any  worker  to  work  in 
any  factory,  &c.,  &c.,  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  in  order  that 
the  said  unemployed  may  find  employment." 

Imagine  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary  honours  wooing  a  con- 
stituency of  factory  workers  in  support  of  such  a  measure. 

Where  are  the  lai'ge  number  of  operatives  out  of  employment, 
or  others,  who  are  able  to  take  up  the  trade  if  vacancies  were  made 
for  them  by  law  1 

When  such  a  state  of  the  labour  market  exists,  there  will  not 
be  much  ditticulty  in  getting  a  5  per  cent  reduction  in  wages. 
Is  not  the  proposed  legislation 

"  Harking  Back  from  Liberty  into  Bondage  1 " 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  interview  with  the  Trades  Council  depu- 
tation at  Carlton  Gardens,  warned  them  of  this  danger  when  he 
said,  "  The  strength  of  the  woi'king  classes  lies,  I  maintain,  in 
sticking  to  the  principles  of  liberty." 
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Mr.  Siduey  Webb,  in  his  book  of  nearly  300  pages,  couteuds  that 
an  eight  hours'  legal  day  is  not  an  infringement  of  liberty.  He 
says,  *'  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  saying  to  a  free- 
born  British  adult,  You  shall  not  work  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  hours  per  week,  and  saying.  You  shall  not,  even  if  you  wish 
it,  take  your  wages  in  the  form  of  tea  and  sugar,  bacon  and  flour ; 
you  shall  take  only  hard  cash." 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  as  laid  d<:)wn  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  essays. 
The  Truck  Act  and  most  other  so-called  legal  interferences  with 
liberty  have  been  passed  in  order  to  guard  the  liberty  already 
given.  Under  the  guise  of  wage  payment  in  kind,  instead  of  cash, 
the  labourer  has  been  systematically  robbed.  The  practice  was 
such  a  crying  evil  that  legislative  interference  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Gould,  factory  inspector,  in  his  report  for  1890,  says, 
speaking  of  the  Truck  system  :  — 

"  Wherever  it  has  existed,  it  has  pauperised,  degraded,  and  demoralised 
the  working  classes,  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  slaves, 
destroying  their  independence,  and  placing  them  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  master,  out  of  whose  clutches  they  never  can  escape, 
inasmuch  as  they  can  never  get  out  of  his  debt." 

To  pass  a  law  to  stop  such  an  evil,  and  then  call  it  an  inter- 
ference with  liberty,  is  as  absurd  as  to  call  it  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  milk  seller  when  the  law  will  not  permit  him  to 
sell  adulterated  milk  as  pure  milk.  The  buyer  of  milk  is  deceived 
and  robbed,  and  so  is  the  wage  earner  under  the  truck  system. 

After  centuries  of  struggling  to  break  oft"  the  yoke  of 
"  authority,"  and  in  its  place  establish  "  liberty,"  it  is  a  sad  feature 
of  our  times  to  see  such  a  desire  to  seek  Parliamentary  aid,  where 
a  free  people  are  best  able  to  assist  themselves. 

No  Legislative  Interference  is  needed  to  Reduce  Hours 
IN  Factories. 

When  conditions  are  favourable,  and  there  has  been  an  all- 
round  growth,  with  a  higher  civilisation  at  home  and  abroad,  hours 
of  labour  will  be  reduced  through  the  natural  operation  of  economic 
laws.  Without  these  conditions,  any  attempt  to  rush  the  question 
in  the  cotton  trade  will  retard  progress,  benefit  our  competitors, 
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and  eud  in  disaster  to  Lancashire.  What  has  regulated  the 
alterations  in  spinners'  wages — four  times  up  and  five  times 
down — since  18771  The  ordinary  operation  of  economic  law. 
The  same  law  regulates  hours  of  labour  now,  with  exceptions  of 
legal  interference  on  well-known  lines  in  the  interest  of  women 
and  children.  The  same  law,  not  parliamentary  law,  gave  spinners 
shorter  hours. 

There  is  no  Factory  Act  to  prevent  employers  from  working 
male  adults  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day.  Why  are  they  not 
so  employed  ?  MiUs  could  be  built  with  machinery  so  proportioned 
as  to  make  it  practicable.  What  protects  the  male  adult  1  The 
operation  of  natural  laws,  which  no  senate  can  invalidate  or  over- 
throw ;    not  the  law  of  Parliament. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  adult  male  worker  watched  the 
women  and  young  persons  leave  the  mill  at  6  p.m.,  when  the 
engine  slackened  speed  as  the  signal  that  their  legal  day  had 
expired,  and  continued  at  his  machines  for  two  hours  longer ;  but 
in  time,  as  he  began  to  feel  his  power,  he  grew  weary  of  watching 
this  scene,  and  voluntarily  walked  out  of  the  mill  at  6  p.m.  with 
the  women  and  children,  leaving  the  mill  lighted  up  with  gas, 
engines  running,  and,  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  threats  of  em- 
ployers, made  the  Factory  Act  his  own  at  one  stroke — not  by  the 
operation  of  any  legal  enactment,  but  by  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  political  economy. 

The  spinner  has  never  gone  back  on  that  decision.  To-day  the 
factory  workers  are  more  powerful,  as  a  result  of  their  better 
organised  combinations,  than  they  have  been  before.  When  the 
economic  conditions  are  favourable,  and  when  they  are  not,  legis- 
lative interference  is  suicidal ;  the  operatives  can  say  they  will 
only  sell  48  hours  labour  in  one  week,  as  easily  as  they  can  stipu- 
late for  a  certain  rate  of  pay. 

Abe  Results  Likely  to  Justify  the  Adoption  of  an  Eight 
Hours'  Day. 

Can  the  operative  afford  to  buy  14  per  cent  more  leisure,  with 
a  corresponding  14  per  cent  reduction  in  wage,  with  the  strong 
probability  that  the  course  taken  would  lead  the  way  to  a  further 
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reduction  for  the  same  hovirs  ?  The  operative,  in  his  own  interest, 
must  answer  the  question  whether  the  additional  leisure  is  worth 
the  price  he  will  have  to  pay,  and  also  what  the  whole  price 
may  be  1 

At  the  time  this  is  written  the  employers  have  given  notice  of 
a  5  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  owing  to  the  unprofitable  state 
of  trade. 

Shorter  hours  would  add  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  make 
trade  worse. 

The  position  would  be  made  worse  still  by  importing  more 
capital  to  keep  up  the  level  of  production.  More  interest  to  pay 
out  of  the  same  turnover  would  be  a  dear  price  to  pay  for  more 
leisure.  Would  it  not  end  disastrously  to  both  capital  and  labour 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  laws  of  political  economy  were  violated, 
which  compel  us  in  our  own  interest  to  reduce  cost  wherever 
practical. 

There  is  a  belief  amongst  many  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  lessened  hours  would  induce  extra  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  workers,  which,  together  with  improvements  in  machinery 
and  increased  speed,  would  compensate  for  the  reduced  hours. 
How  little  do  such  people  know  of  the  general  intensity  of 
application  which  prevails  amongst  the  workers  in  cotton  mills. 

Those  best  able  to  judge  expect  little  from  such  sources. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  shrewd  Lancashire  men,  screwed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  in  order  to  keep  from  failure,  have  not 
found  it  out  that  more  could  be  got  out  of  costly  labour  by  a 
further  reduction  of  hours  which  would  secure  the  same  output  1 

Do  the  operatives  consider  what  they  stand  to  lose  by  enforced 
idleness  1  Labour  diflfers  from  every  other  commodity  ;  it  will  not 
keep.  That  portion  of  the  day's  labour  unused  cannot  be  sold 
to-morrow ;  it  is  irretrievably  lost ;  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  Capital 
not  used  to-day  is  still  there  for  to-morrow.  In  this  respect  the 
labourer  is  under  a  serious  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
capitalist. 

In  all  struggles  the  labourer  has  most  to  lose.  The  capitalist 
can  live  on  his  accumulations.  The  labourer  has  nothing  but  his 
day's  labour  wherewith  to  purchase  daily  bread. 
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Decreased  Hours  will  Increase  Cost  of  Production, 

And  as  effectually  check  business  as  would  an  increased  tariff  put 
on  the  import  of  our  goods  by  the  foreigner.  The  latter  we 
cannot  prevent.  This  embargo  would  be  self-imposed,  and  there 
would  be  general  rejoicing  abroad  at  the  new  fetters  we  had 
forged  for  ourselves.  The  foreigner  would  measure  his  gain  by  the 
extent  of  our  loss. 

The  wage  earner  cannot  understand  the  disastrous  effect  of 
reduced  production  as  it  is  known  by  his  employer.  The  latter 
looks  earnestly  down  the  loom-alley  to  see  that  every  shuttle  is 
flying,  and  even  jealously  at  self-actors  necessarily  stopped  for 
"  doffing." 

He  knows  how  terribly  keen  competition  has  become ;  that 
increased  output,  with  the  same  fixed  expenses,  will  mean  a  possible 
dividend,  and  that  any  accident  or  needless  stoppage  means  certain 
loss.  After  laying  down  the  most  costly  plant,  he  watches  eagerly 
the  developing  x-esults.  All  must  be  done  in  a  week  of  56 1  hours' 
constant  work ;  thei'e  is  no  room  for  play.  Before  he  can  earn 
a  penny,  so  many  hours'  work  will  have  to  go  for  the  payment  of 
coals,  gas,  stores,  insurance,  rates,  wages  of  permanent  staff",  &c., 
&c.     These  must  be  paid,  even  if  there  is  a  loss  at  the  end. 

Forty-eight  hours  of  the  week  have  passed,  and  as  yet  these 
expenses  for  the  whole  week  have  not  been  earned,  when  the 
new  law  comes  in  force  and  ordei's  the  workers  to  leave  the  mill. 
The  capitalist,  whose  share  comes  last,  is  just  looking  forward  for 
his  share  of  the  week's  labour,  which  is  to  pay  him  the  interest  on 
the  capital  which  has  built  the  mill  and  put  in  the  costly 
machinery. 

With  a  48  hours'  factory  law  in  force,  on  the  top  of  an  average 
rate  of  3  "4  interest  on  share  capital  for  16  years,  the  employer 
may  look  ia  vain  for  a  return  on  his  capital,  and  some  future 
inspector  may  repeat  the  words  in  Mr.  Henderson's  report  of  1891, 
of  i-uined  mills  in  the  Lancashire  valleys,  and  add  "  ruined  by 
over  legislation."  What  then  becomes  of  the  operative  1  But, 
say  the  theorists,  these  results  were  prophesied  before  on  the 
passing  of  the  first  Ten  Hours  Bill.     Look  at  the  results  which 
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have  followed.  Is  that  an  intelligent  reply,  or  in  any  way 
applicable  to  future  results  from  further  limitation  of  working 
hours,  in  face  of  the  statements  and  statistics  given  in  this 
paper  1 

Altered  Conditions  Since  the  First  Factory  Act 
WAS  Passed. 

The  hours  of  labour  are  now  reduced  to  a  rate  which  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  interference  on  the  plea  of  health.  The 
hours,  wages,  and  general  surroundings  of  the  operatives  are  totally 
different.  Short  hours,  sanitary  regulations,  thermometers,  and 
ventilation  of  mills,  are  the  order  of  the  day;  and  very  properly  so- 
Besides,  the  exceptional  advantages  which  we  once  possessed, 
making  limitations  of  hours  possible  with  profit  to  employers  and 
employed,  no  longer  exist.  Many  nations  have  joined  us  at  the 
trade,  but  not  much  at  the  limitations  and  restrictions. 

Our  position  then  and  now  as  a  nation  is  changed.  Fifty  years 
ago  we  were  almost  self-supporting,  but  now  we  have  38,000,000 
people  in  these  small  islands,  which  do  not  supply  half  the  inhabi- 
tants with  food  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  Last  year  the 
imported  value  of  five  articles — corn  (of  all  kinds),  meat,  butter 
cheese,  and  eggs — was  more  than  two  millions  sterling  weekly.  We 
are  dependent  on  foreign  growers  for  tw^o-thirds  of  our  daily  bread, 
which  must  be  purchased  by  the  industry  of  the  people.  labour 
reduced  14  per  cent  means  14  per  cent  less  yarn  and  cloth  pro- 
duced, which  will  bring  in  exchange  14  per  cent  less  corn,  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  «fec.,  from  the  foreigner.  With  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  trade,  the  question  of  all  others  most  serious  in  its 
importance  is  not,  How  can  we  get  an  eight  hours'  day  1  but  How 
can  we  continue  to  feed  our  people  1 

Decided  Views  against  Legal  Interference. 

From  a  study  of  all  the  facts  enumerated,  how  natural  and 
wise  do  the  conclusions  on  this  momentous  question  seem  as  we 
read  the  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr,  James 
Mawdsley,  the  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Cotton  Operatives, 
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and  of  Mr.  David  Holmes,  chairman  of  the  Operative  Weavers 
Association,  given  before  the  Labour  Commission,  respecting 
the  eight  hours'  day  in  cotton  mills  : — 

'•  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  working  hours,  or  are  your  people 
generally  satisfied  with  the  present  working  hours  in  factories  ? 
Yes,  we  are  satisfied  in  this  sense,  that  we  believe  we  cannot  reduce 
them  without  materially  injuring  the  trade  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  of 
this,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  injury  to  the  trade  in  the  future  it 
will  have  to  come  out  of  our  pockets,  and  not  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  employers.  We  believe  that  we  have  screwed  them  up 
as  far  as  we  can,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  have  our  hours 
reduced  and  our  wages  reduced. 

"I  supppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  your  hours  are  materially 
reduced  you  would  not  get  employment  even  for  reduced  hours  ? 
If  we  did  get  employment,  we  believe  it  would  be  at  very  much 
reduced  wages  than  what  would  be  represented  by  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  hours. 

"  Then  I  understand  you  that  the  operative  spinners   are  decidedly 
opposed  to   anything  like  an  eight  hours'  system  ? — Yes,  on  the 
ground  that  I  have  stated,  that  we  should  like  to  work  the  eight 
hours,  but  we  do  not  want  to  pay" for  it." 
Mr.  David  Holmes's  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Mundella  said.  He  said  that  if  the  cost  of  production  were 
increased,  foreign  competition  would  come  in  and  you  would  lose 
your  trade. — Yes,  that  is  our  opinion, 

"  You    remember   that    observation  ? —  Yes,  that  is   most   decidedly 
the  reason  why  we  say  at  this  moment  in  the  cotton  trade    we 
are  not  prepared  to  go  in  for  eight  hours,  and  to  harden  the  condi- 
tion and  to  lessen  the  production  and  increase  the  cost,  and  so  let 
your  looms  start  in  India  and  spindles  start  in   India,  and   shut 
up  our  own  here.     We  are  not  prepared  to  reach  that  point  yet." 
In  confirmation  of  the  truths  and  common  sense  embodied  in 
the  above  evidence,  it  is  scarcely  possible   to  write  words  more 
powerful  or  faithful,  in  the  truest  interest  of  the  operative,  than 
those  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Cotton  Factory 
Times  oUuXy  8,  1892  :— 

"  Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  however  slight,  will  hamper 
the  trade.  It  is  utter  nonsense  to  say  that  we  could  produce  as 
much  and  as  cheaply  in  48  as  in  56  hours.  We  consider  that  in 
this  matter  the  duty  of  the  workers  is  clear.  They  must  try  to 
educate  themselves  into  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  busi- 
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ness  which  finda  them  their  bread  and  cheese.  They  should  also 
keep  an  eye  on  the  doings  of  the  trade  in  India,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  When  an  understanding  can  be  arrived 
at  by  which  these  countries  and  our  own  can  simultaneously 
reduce  the  working  hours,  it  should  be  done.  But  at  present  our 
firm  belief  is  that  the  countries  referred  to  wish  us  to  still  further 
hamper  ourselves,  in  order  that  they  may  get  more  of  our  trade, 
whilst  the  Socialists  at  home  want  us  to  do  it  in  order  that  we  may 
impoverish  ourselves,  and  thereby  give  them  a  better  chance  of 
propagating  their  nonsense.  At  present  textile  workers  get  a 
larger  proportion  of  what  they  produce  than  any  other  body  of 
workmen  in  the  world,  and  they  will  be  well  advised  by  trying  to 
retain  that  position,  in  preference  to  running  after  '  Will-o'-the- 
wisps,'  which  can  only  land  them  in  a  quagmire." 

Changed  Views  of  the  Operatives. 

Every  cotton  operative  iu  Lancashire  sliould  read  the  above 
extract  from  the  Cotton  Factory  Times.  Having  a  wide  circula- 
tion amongst  the  wage  earners,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  its 
educational  ioflueucs  must  have  contributed  largely  to  the  decision 
of  the  15,156  operatives  who  recently  voted  against  the  eight 
hours'  proposal.  It  is  natural  to  ask  what  has  happened  to  cause 
such  a  change  of  opinion  amongst  the  operatives  on  this  eight 
hours'  proposal,  as  shown  in  the  vote  of  factory  operatives  recently 
taken : — 


For  an 

Eight  Hom-s'  Day, 

by  law. 

Against. 

Neutral. 

35,371            

15,156 

1,769 

To  justify  such  a  change  in  opinion,  trade  should  be  better 
instead  of  worse.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  altered  opinion  comes 
alongside  a  proposal  from  the  employers  to  reduce  wages  5  per 
cent,  owing  to  the  unprofitable  state  of  trade.  The  operatives 
have,  let  us  hope  momentarily,  adopted  the  idea  that  a  pei'manent 
restriction  by  law  would  be  better  for  their  own  interests. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  view  will  change,  and  the 
leaven  of  15,156,  who  voted  against  the  proposal,  leaven  the  whole 
mass  of  operatives,  so  that  they  may  see  it  to  be  their  truest 
interest  to  oppose  any  further  legal  restriction  to  the  hours  of 
factory  labour.     The  Durham  Miners'  Union  have  given  an  over- 
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■whelming  vote  for  liberty  ou  the  question  of  a  "  legal  eight  hours 
day"  by  voting — against,  28,217;  for,  12,634;  majority  against, 
15,533.  From  all  we  know  of  the  sound,  practical  common  sense 
of  Lancashire  operatives,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will 
rise  to  the  occasion,  and  justify  in  the  future  the  wisdom  of  their 
fiual  decision,  as  they  have  falsified  in  the  past  the  prophecies  of 
disastrous  results  which  were  to  follow  whenever  additional  freedom 
was  being  given  to  them. 

Difficulties  must  be  Grappled  With. 

The  necessity  for  employers  and  employed  to  pull  together 
never  was  greater.  Each  section  must  feel  anxious  for  the  other's 
welfare.  Increased  output  at  less  cost  is  the  only  plan  by  which 
we  can  hope  to  win  and  retain  new  markets.  Estimating  the 
•  future  progress  of  the  labourer  by  the  rapid  advance  made  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  still  better  times 
in  store.     But  we  are  not  dealing  witli  the  future. 

The  serious  question  is,  the  right  thing  to  be  done  to-day  in 
the  interest  of  all  now,  and  in  order  to  help,  and  not  retard,  those 
better  times.  However  grand  the  future  may  be,  it  will  not  help 
a  wage  earner  suffering  to-day  from  a  false  move  in  legislatiou 
putting  back  progress  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
competitors. 

The  policy  and  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  generally  by 
employers  and  employed  was  never  better  understood.  The  spirit 
of  the  times  is  favourable. 

It  is  well  that  the  operative  should  long  for  a  brighter  and  a 
fuller  life,  and  employers  generally  recognise  the  naturalness 
of  the  desire ;  but  the  attainment  of  the  object  involves  duties 
which  must  be  performed  by  the  people  themselves. 

Amidst  the  general  tendency  to  seek  Parliamentary  interference 
for  every  needed  reform,  is  there  no  danger  of  lessening  that  healthy 
notion  of  individual  conduct  and  responsibility  so  essential  to  good 
citizenship?  It  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  age  that  society 
recognises  new  duties  to  the  masses,  and  accepts  responsibilities  on 
the  basis  of  doing  to  others  as  you  would  be  done  by.     In  the 
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light  of  increased  privileges  and  higher  education,  do  the  wace 
earners  realise  that  they  also  have  new  duties  to  society,  based  on 
a  higher  scale  of  civilisation  1 

Whilst  the  surrounding  conditions  of  trade  have  so  materially 
changed,  making  competition  keener  and  profits  less,  there  is  an 
increasing  necessity  for  greater  energy,  skill,  and  industry,  in 
order  to  hold  our  own. 

The  past  history  of  the  cotton  industry  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  common  sense  and  grit  of  the  Lancashire  people  will  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  "trade  transition,"  which  seem 
small  in  comparison  with  past  adversities,  from  which  have  grown 
better  and  brighter  days. 
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The  Extent  of  Food  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Read  November  30th,  1892, 
By   Stephen    Bourne,    F.S.S. 


In  the  Session  of  1876  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  for  your 
consideration  a  paper  "  On  the  Increasing  Dependence  of  this 
Country  upon  Foreign  Supplies  for  Food,"  and  being  again 
privileged  to  occupy  your  attention  for  another  evening,  I  have 
thought  that  the  best  service  I  could  render  would  be  to  continue 
the  tables  then  presented,  and  thus  to  show  the  progress  of 
subsequent  years  in  the  same  direction. 

In  that  paper  I  grouped  the  remarks  I  had  to  make  under  four 
heads : — 

I.  The  actual  facts  of  the  then  consumption  of  foreign-grown 

foods. 
11.  A  comparison  of  these  with  those  of  home  growth. 

III.  The  points  of  special  interest  with  regard  to  both  con- 

sumers and  producers. 

IV.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  our  financial  concerns, 

and  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Without  at  all  attempting  to  exhaust  either  the  one  or  all  of 
these  branches  of  the  subject,  I  have  thought  it  may  give 
continuity  to  its  treatment  to  throw  together  some  information 
in  a  similar  order,  regretting  at  the  same  time  my  inability  to 
deal  more  fully  with  the  very  interesting  questions  which  are  thus 
raised. 

I.  The  former  paper  started  with  1857,  almost  the  earliest  at 
which  the  official  trade  accounts  were  issued  in  such  a  shape  as 
to  furnish  consecutive  figures    adapted    for   proper   compariaou, 
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and  carried  the  tables  down  to  the  latest  figures  then  published, 
covering  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Since  then  fifteen  years  have 
elapsed,  so  that  the  following  tables  embrace  1877  to  1891.  So 
much  misconception  often  arises  from  taking  the  two  years  with 
which^a  series  begins  and  ends,  and  closely  comparing  the  indica- 
tions they  afford,  that  it  was  thought  better  to  take  the  average  of 
three  years  at  each  end  of  the  scale.  These  two  averages  head 
the  tables;  a  third  one  for  1889-91  follows  upon  the  specific 
information  for  each  of  the  intervening  fifteen  years;  and  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  increase  per  cent  during  this  time — that  is,  of  the  last 
average — over  or  below  that  with  which  the  previous  paper  ended, 
will  be  found  at  the  foot.  In  1876,  om-  total  imports  were  to 
the  value  of  £375,154,703,  but  of  these  we  again  sent  away 
£56,137,398,  retaining  £319,017,305.  In  1891,  the  figures  were 
£435,441,264,  lessened  by  £61,878,568  to  £373,562,696.  In  the 
former  year  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  33,199,994, 
in  the  latter  37,795,400 ;  so  that  whilst  the  consumers  had 
increased  by  13 '8  per  cent,  the  goods  imported  for  their  use  had 
risen  by  17  "5  per  cent.  In  gathering  together  the  various  imports 
to  be  used,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  very  exact,  because  so  many 
articles  are  devoted  to  more  purposes  than  one.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood some  considerable  portion  of  flour  goes  to  stiffen  the  staple 
manufactures,  and  much  of  the  grain  to  feed  cattle  that  are  not 
to  be  eaten.  But  it  is  probable  that  other  articles  balance  each 
other.  As  the  same  goods  are  so  classified  in  each  year,  the 
comparison  cannot  but  hold  good,  and  the  growing  increase  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  precise  amount. 

Taking  the  figux-es  as  they  stand,  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
prior  to  that  with  which  the  table  commences,  of  the  whole 
imports  just  one  half  consisted  of  articles  of  food — that  is,  159 
out  of  319  millions.  In  the  last  year  included  in  it,  the  propor- 
tion did  not  much  vary,  for  184  out  of  374  millions  were  of  this 
description.  It  may,  thex'efore,  be  safely  concluded  that  we  eat  or 
consume  within  our  bodies  just  the  one-half  of  all  the  supplies  we 
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dra-w  from  abroad,  a  very  different  proportion  from  that  which 
existed  in  1857,  when,  out  of  £164,000,000,  not  more  than 
£64,000,000  would  be  so  appropriated.      It  must  be  remembered, 

Table  I. — Showing  the  total  value  of  imported  food  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption in  each  year  from  1877  to  1891,  under  the  several  heads  of 
Animal,  Cereal,  Sugar,  &c.,  and  of  Beverages,  Alcoholic,  and  other. 
In  millions  of  pounds,  to  two  decimals  : — 


Popula  - 
tion. 

Total 
Value. 

.\nimal 

Cereals. 

Sugar, 
Fruit,   &c. 

'Beverages. 

Years. 

Alcoholic^ 

Other. 

MisceU- 
aneous. 

Aver- 

age  of 

three 

years. 

1857-9 

28-39 

59-00 

6-79 

20-08 

16-39 

3-50 

604 

6-20 

1874-6 

32-75 

153-00 

34-19 

53-07 

26-63 

9-93 

1215 

17-01 

1877 

33-58 

174-45 

35-66 

65-01 

34-80 

8-20 

12-94 

17-84 

1878 

33-94 

162-53 

40-61 

59-49 

28-49 

6-31 

11-99 

15-64 

1879 

34-30 

164-25 

39-84 

62-54 

30-72 

7-17 

10-88 

13-10 

1880 

34-62 

176-46 

48-84 

64-18 

31-67 

7-01 

10-95 

13-81 

1881 

34-93 

170-79 

46  85 

62  60 

3174 

5-71 

9-87 

14-02 

1882 

35-21 

173-95 

43-00 

64-58 

32-54 

7-89 

10-25 

15-69 

1883 

35-45 

186-62 

51-24 

6927 

32-98 

6-15 

11-13 

15-85 

1884 

35-72 

154-35 

48-68 

49-10 

27  62 

7-00 

901 

12-94 

1885 

36-01 

156-66 

45-23 

54-29 

26-50 

6-30 

9-84 

14-50 

1886 

36-31 

139-09 

41-66 

44-78 

23-54 

5-94 

10-36 

12-81 

1887 

36-60 

145-97 

42-62 

49-49 

25-19 

6-11 

10-31 

12-25 

1888 

36-88 

154-43 

46-38 

52-87 

2670 

6-09 

9-58 

12-81 

1889 

37-18 

168-50 

53-51 

53-00 

30-96 

6-38 

10-44 

14-21 

1890 

37-48 

169-61 

56-55 

55-70 

27-65 

6-80 

9-94 

12-97 

1891 

37-80 

183-53 

5531 

64  00 

30-93 

7-38 

1105 

14-66 

In  15 

years. 

2481-19 

695-98 

870-90 

442  03 

-  100-44 

158-54 

213-30 

Aver- 
age. 

35-73 

165-41 

46-40 

58-06 

29-47 

670 

10-57 

14-22 

Lasts 
years. 

37-49 

173-88 

55-12 

57-57 

29-85 

6-85 

10-48 

14-01 

Incr'se 
per 
cent 

14-5 

14 

61 

8 

12 

-    31 

-    14 

-18 

smce 

1876. 

however,  that  this  relates  to  the  value  only  ;   when  we  come  to 
deal  with  quantities,  different  conditions  will  be  found  to  prevail. 
In  the  table  given  above  the  same  classification  of  the  goods  is 
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followed  now  as  was  adopted  in  the  former  paper — uot  that  it  is 
altogether  the  best  which  might  be  made — first  for  the  sake  of 
uuiformity,  and  next,  to  avoid  an  undue  number  of  divisions  and 
the  labour  which  they  would  entail  in  the  preparation, 

A  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  total  values  will  show  how  unsafe  it 
would  be  to  rely  upon  a  comparison  between  any  two  years  which 
form  the  termination  of  any  periods  that  may  be  under  examination, 
for  the  progress  is  bv  no  means  regular,  and  it  has  been  especially 
variable  in  recent  years.  That  of  1876  was  much  lower  than 
1877,  whilst  that  of  1891  was  much  higher  than  1890  ;  and  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  1892  and  1893  will  help  to  restore  the  average 
by  falling  short,  or  at  least  not  greatly  exceeding  those  of  their 
predecessors,  for  such  is  the  indication  of  the  Returns  of  the  current 
year  so  far  as  they  have  advanced.  Nor,  for  the  same  reasons,  is 
a  three  years'  average  to  be  too  closely  relied  upon ;  yet,  dealing 
with  it  as  the  best  attainable,  we  find  a  growth  in  fifteen  years  of 
14  per  cent,  which  is  almost  exactly  to  the  increase  of  population  ; 
a  total  of  32 '75  million  persons  having,  on  the  average  of  1874-6, 
taken  153 '00  millions  of  pounds  worth,  whilst  in  that  for  1889-91 
there  stands  37*49  of  people  to  consume  173'88  of  food  imports. 

When  the  several  classes  of  food  come  to  be  considered,  there  is 
a  gi'eat  variation  of  growth.  Pre-eminent  is  that  of  animal  food, 
which  has  increased  61  per  cent,  or  four  times  more  than  the 
population,  whilst  that  of  cereal  is  only  8  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago.  Again,  the  class  of  sugars  and  fruit  has 
grown  by  1 2  per  cent,  whilst  the  articles  grouped  as  miscellaneous 
have  decreased  18  per  cent.  Still  gi-eater  is  the  dechne  in  regard 
to  articles  for  use  as  beverages,  for  the  alcoholic  have  fallen  3 1  per 
cent,  and  other  descriptions  14.  The  imported  alcoholic  liquor 
tells  nothing  of  the  value  thus  consumed  without  reference  to  that 
of  home  manufacture,  which  is  so  much  larger,  and  is  produced  so 
greatly  from  the  cereal  and  saccharine  imports. 

In  the  paper  of  1877   much  pains  w^as  bestowed  upon  ascer- 
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taining  the  amount  of  grain  and  sugar  converted  into  beer  and 
spirits,  and  corresponding  corrections  were  made  in  the  values  as 
shown  in  the  tables.  It  was  then  assumed  that  though  all  the 
grain  used  was  not  of  foreign  growth — indeed,  most  of  the 
malting  barley  was  grown  at  home — yet  that  the  appropriation  of 
imported  grain  to  supply  the  absorption  of  home  produce  must 
lessen  the  quantity  available  for  consumption  as  solid  food.  In 
this  way  it  was  supposed  that  about  £14,000,000  per  annum 
must  be  deducted  from  cereal  and  £1,000,000  from  saccharine,  to 
be  added  to  alcoholic  beverages.  Such  a  calculation  was  much 
easier  then  than  now,  because  the  duty  was  levied  upon  the 
material,  and  not  upon  the  product ;  whereas  there  is  at  present 
no  duty  upon  either  malt  or  sugar,  it  having  given  place  to  a 
charge  upon  the  strength  of  the  w^ort  in  beer  and  the  quantity  of 
the  spirit  flowing  from  the  still.  Another  result  has  followed 
from  this  change — that  semi-manufactured  substances,  such  as 
glucose,  are  imported  from  abroad  for  this  use  ;  and  from  other 
causes  the  composition  of  the  liquors  cannot  be  so  clearly  understood 
as  it  formerly  was.  On  a  very  rough  calculation,  it  may  be  taken 
that  a  somewhat  similar  amount  may  be  transferred — though 
probably  less  from  grain  and  more  from  sugar — from  the  two 
classes  and  added  to  alcohol. 

Thus  far  all  that  has  been  said  relates  to  values,  not  to 
quantities,  and  it  only  tells  of  the  amount  of  money  values  thus 
expended  upon  the  consumption  of  imported  food,  for  prices  have 
so  greatly  altered,  and  for  different  articles  in  such  different 
degrees,  that  other  figures  must  be  referred  to  for  ascertaining 
how  much  of  weight  or  measurement  is  so  consumed,  and  wherein 
it  differs  from  that  of  former  periods. 

The  total  cost  may  be  thus  summed  vip  and  averaged,  after  an 
alteration  to  meet  the  estimated  value  converted  into  alcoholic 
beverages. 
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15  years,  1S77-91. 
In  millions  of   £. 
Total.        Per  annum. 


•20  years,  1S5T-7G. 

In   millions  of    £. 

Total.        Per  annum. 


Cereals  661 

Sugar,  vegetables, &c 427 

Animal  products 696 

Beverages,  alcoholic 325 

Beverages,  uou-alcoholic...  159 

Miscellaneous    213 


46-4 
44-1 
28-4 
21-7 
10-6 
14-2 


506- 
382- 
381- 
374- 
185- 
199- 


25-3 

19-1 

19-05 

18-7 
9-25 
9-95 


2481-         165-4  2027-         101-35 

Or  in  each  period,  to  take  the  average  of  the  first  and  last  three 
years  of  the  series  as  the  true  index  of  a  single  year's  consumption, 
we  get  also,  in  round  numbers,  a  somewhat  higher  yearly  amount. 


1SS9-01. 

Cereals  in  millions  of  £  42- 

Animal  products 55- 

Sugar,  vegetables,  &c 27" 

Beverages,  alcoholic    22- 

Beverages,  non-alcoholic 14- 

Miscellaneous  14- 


1874-6. 
39- 
34- 
26- 
25- 
12- 
17- 


174- 


153- 


1S57-9. 

10. 

7- 

17- 

13- 

6- 

6- 

59- 


Per  head  of  population ,£4-64  £4-67  £208 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  annual  consumption  for  each 
individual  costs  no  more  than  it  did  fifteen  years  ago,  though 
more  than  double  what  it  did  twenty  years  before — a  somewhat 
surprising  result  when  it  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  of 
the  customary  food,  of  the  nation  how  largely  foreign  supplies 
enter  into  the  daily  consumption.  As  regards  the  different  classes, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  exactly  the  whole  of  the  increase  arises 
from  the  larger  value  of  the  meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  lard  which 
are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  masses.  In  the  other  descriptions 
trifling  gains  compensate  for  corresponding  losses,  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  diminution  in  the  last  is  due  to  a  distribution  of 
some  of  the  minor  articles  under  more  precise  classification. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  measure  the  extent  of  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  supplies,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  quantities, 
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and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  those  of  the 
principal  articles  only,  subdividing  the  classes  more  than 
has  been  done  in  the  table  of  values.  Some  articles,  especially 
amongst  those  not  enumerated  separately,  are  not  shown  otherwise 

Table  II. — Showing  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Food  Imports 
Retained  for  Home  Consumption,  1877-91,  in  millions  of  pounds,  to 
two  decimals. 


Animal. 

Cereals,  Ac 

Other  Vegetable. 

Tears. 

Meat. 

Butter, 
Cheese, 

Wheat 
and 

Other 
Gi-ain. 

Rice. 

Sugar 
and 

Currants 
and 

anii  Lard 

Flour. 

Molasses. 

Raisins. 

cwt. 
Average 

cwt. 
of  three 

cwt. 
years. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

1857-9 

1-24 

•93 

20-61 

19-53 

1-71 

9-04 

•62 

1874-6 

570 

3-53 

52-96 

53-96 

3-18 

16-66 

1-34 

1877 

6-91 

3-75 

60-70 

63-93 

3-82 

19-41 

1-25 

1878 

8-04 

4-55 

56-82 

74-47 

2-26 

17-76 

136 

1879 

8 '84 

4-55 

69-75 

66-99 

3-57 

20-20 

1-31 

1880 

10-35 

4-90 

64-76 

69-41 

4-35 

19-60 

1-21 

1881 

918 

4-58 

67-65 

58-99 

5-09 

21-01 

1-35 

1882 

7-07 

4-38 

76-00 

53-65 

4-25 

2221 

1-36 

1883 

935 

4-82 

79-74 

71-02 

3-96 

22-81 

1-42 

1884 

8-71 

4-97 

61-10 

58-50 

3-14 

23-17 

1-41 

1885 

9-28 

4-93 

76-48 

75-13 

2-46 

24-10 

1-34 

1886 

9-14 

4-88 

60-88 

65-17 

3-52 

21-62 

1-32 

1887 

8-82 

5-40 

73-08 

66-89 

2-55 

24-23 

1-44 

1888 

9-47 

5-44 

73-59 

73-37 

3-27 

23-41 

1-46 

1889 

12-25 

6  04 

72-70 

76-70 

3-57 

25-62 

1-36 

1890 

14  01 

6-24 

75-76 

79-86 

3-14 

24-50 

1-57 

1891 

13  22 

6-17 

82-36 

68-95 

2-97 

27-05 

1-62 

143-64 

7560 

1,051-37 

1,023-03 

51-92 

336-70 

20-78 

Average 

9-58 

5-04 

70-09 

68-20 

3-46 

22-45 

1-39 

Average 
1889-91 

13-lG 

6  15 

i 
76-94 

75-17 

3-23 

25-72 

1-51 

Increase 

131 

74 

45     1 

39 

2 

54 

13 

per  cent 

than  in.  value ;  and  to  include  those  of  lesser  importance  would 
unduly  increase  the  figures  detailed.  In  each  of  these  articles  the 
re-exports  are  deducted  from  the  imports,  so  far  as  is  known ; 
but  there  are  not  a  few  of  our  manufactured  articles,  such  as 
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preserved  provisions,  of  which  the  raw  material  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  therefore  it  escapes  deduction ;  but  probably 
these  are  compensated  for  by  equivalent  omissions  of  manufactured 
imports.  In  arriving  at  the  quantity  of  meat,  the  living  animals, 
included  as  such  in  the  value  account,  have  been  turned  into 
quantity,  on  estimated  weights,  upou  the  authority  of  Major 
Craigie,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  and  for  the  calculations, 
year  by  year,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Year-book  of  Commerce,  issued 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  compiled  by  its 
secretary,  Mr.  Kenric  Muiray.  One  probable  source  of  trifling 
error  may  be  mentioned  in  the  fact  that  some  few  of  the  animals 
brought  here  are  kept  for  store,  and,  being  killed  after  fattening, 
would  go  to  swell  the  weight  of  home  produce,  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  This  duplication,  however,  at  best  of  no  great 
importance,  would  affect  all  the  years,  and  therefore  not  interfere 
with  a  correct  comparison  of  one  with  the  others. 

Considering  the  figures  set  forth  in  Table  II.,  the  most  i-emarkable 
progress  is  in  the  meat,  as  shown  in  the  first  column.  In  the 
former  paper,  already  alluded  to,  the  weight  for  1876  was  6-31 
millions  of  cwts.  ;  in  1891  it  bad  risen  to  13*22,  or  more  than 
double.  Butter,  &c.,  has  grown  from  3-65  to  6-17 — not  quite  so 
great  an  increase;  wheat  and  flour  from  50-97  to  82-36;  other 
grain  from  67 '14:  only  to  68'95 ;  rice  from  3 "05  had  sunk  to  2'97 ; 
sugar,  &c.,  have  risen  from  16'62  to  27 '05  ;  and  dried  fruit  from  1"46 
to  1"62.  Here,  again,  the  comparison  betweeu  the  first  and  the  last 
year  of  any  series  is  shown  to  be  fallacious,  or  at  least  less  to  be 
relied  on  than  the  average  of  more  than  the  one  year  at  either  end 
of  the  scale ;  for  the  averages  of  the  three  years,  as  shown  in  the 
table,  difier  from  the  quantities  of  the  one  only.  These  will  speak 
for  themselves ;  but  the  full  significance  of  those  in  the  first  four 
columns — being  all  of  classes  which  come  in  to  aid  our  home 
production — will  best  be  seen  when  the  relative  growths  are 
considered  together.  Those  contained  in  the  latter  three  columns, 
being  all  exclusively  raised  abroad,  stand  in  a  diff'erent  category. 
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Of  rice  we  import  scarcely  anything  more  than  we  did  before,  and 
in  all  likelihood  use  less  as  actual  food,  for  there  is  an  undoubted 
increas>^d  employment  of  it  or  its  products  for  brewing  and 
distilling  purposes,  as  also  for  the  manufacture  of  starch.  Sugar 
has  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  some  measure  from 
the  conversion  into  beer ;  but  the  very  large  additional  supplies 
arise  from  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  beet-root  for  the  dearer 
cane-grown.  It  is,  however,  mainly  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
duty  formerly  levied.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  seriously 
aifected  the  British  refiners,  but  has  led  to  a  larger  number  of 
workers  in  this  material  from  the  enormous  addition  to  the 
qtiantities  "f  confectionery  produced,  and  the  manufacture  of 
fruit,  both  British  and  foreign,  into  jam. 

These  several  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  solid  food 
obtained  from  other  cnuutries,  and  briniiing  them  into  parallel 
column!^  for  the  two  periods,  the  total  and  annual  consumption 
can  be  contrasted.  The  addin:  together  the  several  weights  of 
such  different  qualities  of  food,  &?.,  is  only  useful  as  giving  some 
idea  of  collected  bulk  ;  statistically  it  is  not  quite  correct : — 


In  Millions  of 
cwts. 

15 
Total. 

years,  1877-91. 
Per  annum. 

20  years,  1857-76. 
Total           Per  annum, 

Meat   

144- 

9-5 

65-     . 

3-25 

Butter,  &c 

72- 

4-8 

46'     . 

2-3 

Wheat  and  Flour. 

1,051- 

70-1 

749-     . 

37-45 

Other  Gr^in  

1,023- 

68-2 

692-     . 

..       346 

Ri.:e    

52- 

3-5 

44-     . 

22 

337- 
21- 

22-5 
1-4 

244-     . 
21-     . 

12-2 

Dried  Fruin 

105 

2,700-  180-0  1,861-  93-05 

Thus,  taking  all  these  together,  the  annual  consumption  was 
very  nearly  doubled  over  the  whole  period ;  but  taking  the 
average  of  the  three  periods,  the  results  give  a  lesser  actual 
advance  in  the  latter  fifteen  years  than  in  the  first  seventeen. 
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1889-91. 


Meat 

13-16 

Butter,  &c 

6-15 

Wheat  and  Flour... 

76-9i 

Other  Grab 

7517 

Rice  

3-23 

Sugar    

25-72 

Dried  Fruit 

1-51 

1874-6 

1857-9 

Millions 

of  cwt. 

5-70 

1-24 

3-53 

•93 

52  96 

20-61 

53  96 

19-53 

3-18 

1-71 

16-66 

904 

1-34 

-62 

137-33 

5368 

4-20  cwt. 

1-89  cwt. 

201-88 
Per  head  of  population     539  cwt. 

In  these  figures  no  deduction  has  been  made  for  the  converted 
grain  or  sugar,  which  it  would  be  ditBcult  to  ascertain. 

The  other  brauch  of  food  consists  mainly  of  the  beverages, 
•which,  containing  but  little  of  real  nourishment,  are  used  as 
stimulants  or  narcotics,  and,  taken  thus,  are  deemed  necessaries  of 
life  to  those  who  use  them.  They  act  as  aids  or  obstacles  to  digestion, 
promoters  of  good  spirits,  or  otherwise,  according  as  they  are  imbibed 
in  moderation  or  excess ;  and  so,  as  well  as  tobacco,  spirits,  wine, 
beer,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  are  all  a  source  of  wise  or  foolish 
outlay.  In  either  sense  they  occasion  an  expenditure  which  must 
be  taken  into  account.  So  far  as  value  was  concerned,  they  could 
be  placed  together  in  the  one  table  and  total;  but  they  differ  from 
solids  in  that  they  are  consumed  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  form. 
The  importations  are  but  the  materials  from  which  the  finished 
product  is  derived,  and  are  recorded,  some  in  liquid  and  some 
in  solid  measurement.  As  a  necessary  consequence  they  cannot 
be  brought  into  one  total,  but  the  several  particulars  may  be 
distiuguished. 

The  most  noticeable  features  in  Table  III.  are  the  changes  in  an 
opposite  direction  that  have  taken  place  in  the  respective  classes  of 
alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic,  there  being  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
former  and  a  great  increase  in  the  latter,  although  coffee  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  sacrificed  to  the  taste  for  tea  and  cocoa.  In  the  one  class, 
spirits,  which  showed  for  11-55  gallons  in  1876,  had  sunk  to  8-39 
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in  1891  ;  wines  from  18-66  to  14*77  ;  and  beer  had  risen  from  -19 
gallons  to  1-35.  This  article  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
brewings  at  home,  and  the  others  will  be  best  considered  in  con- 
nection with  home  production.     In  the  other  class,  tea,  which  in 

Table  III. — Showing  the  quantitips  of  the  priucipal  imported  articles  retained 
for  home  use  as  beverages,  also  of  Tobacco,  1877-91,  in  millions,  to  two 
decimals  : — 


Alcoholic. 

Non-Alcoholic 

Tobacco, 

Years. 

Spirits. 

Wines. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Lbs. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Lbs. 

Cwt. 

Lbs. 

Average 

of  three 

years — 

1 

1857-9 

4-75 

6-53 

72-88 

•33  ; 

2'H 

33-74 

1874-6 

11-36 

17-69 

147-25 

•29 

9-75 

47-66 

1877 

10-64 

17-57 

151-11 

-29     i 

10-04 

50-09 

1878 

10-46 

16-17 

157-40 

•29 

9-97 

48-87 

1879 

9-56 

14-80 

160-43 

-30 

10-08 

48-15 

1880 

8-50 

15-75 

158-32 

•28 

10-52 

49-17 

1881 

8-32 

lo'oo 

160-05 

-28 

10-88 

49-32 

1882 

8-31 

14-34 

164-96 

-28 

11-93 

50-01 

1883 

8-26 

14-29 

170-78 

-28 

12-89 

50-55 

1884 

8-13 

13-99 

175-06 

•29 

13^92 

51-66 

1885 

7-91 

13-77 

182-41 

-29 

14^60 

52-52 

1886 

8-17 

13-17 

178-80 

-28 

15-15 

52-28 

1887 

8-13 

13-59 

183-56 

•26 

16-11 

53-23 

1888 

8-17 

13-42 

185-42 

•27 

18-22 

54-44 

1889 

8-61 

14-07 

185-58 

•25 

18-46 

56-01 

1890 

8-96 

14-92 

193-95 

•25 

20-23 

58-14 

1891 

8-39 

14-77 

202-40 

-26 

21-60 

60-92 

130-52 

220-17 

2610-23 

4-15 

214-60 

785-36 

Average.. 

8-70 

14-68 

174-02 

-27 

14-31 

52-36 

Averaiie 

1 

last  3  yrs 

8-65 

14-59 

193-98 

-25 

20-10 

1     58-36 

Increa.*e 

per  cent 

-•24 

-18 

-t-32 

-14 

+  106 

+  22 

1876  stood  at  U9-131b.,  had  in  1891  become  202-40;  coflfee,  from 
33-341b.,  had  fallen  to  29-12;  whilst  cocoa  had  sprung  up  from 
10-43  to  21'601b.      Tobacco  was  48 -571b.  in  the  former  year,  and 
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60-92  in  the  latter.     Stating,  as  before,  the  totals  and  the  annual 
averages  for  the  two  periods,  we  get  the  following  particulars  : — 


15  years,  1857-91. 
Tocal.        Per  annum. 


20  years,  1857-76. 
Total.        Per  anuum. 


Spirits,  gallons  (in  millioDs)     131 

Wines        „       220 

Tea,     pounds  2,610 

Cofifee        „       468 

Cocoa        „       215 

Tobacco     „       7"' 


8-7     152- 

14-7     256- 

174-0     2,088- 

31-2     645- 

14-3      108- 

52-3     801- 


V  e 
]2-8 
104-4 
32-25 

5-4 
40-05 


Or  as  before,  comparing  the  three  triennial  averages,  the  advance 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  period  appears  thus  : — 


18S9-&1. 

Spirits,  gallons 8*65 

Wine          „      14-59 

Tea,       pound? 193-98 

Coffee        ,,      28-34 

Coca         ,,      20-10 

Tobacco     ,,      58-36 

Per   head,  alcoholic,   gallons  -62 

„       non-alcoholic    „  6-46 

„       tobacco,  pjunds...  1-56 


1874-76. 


1857-59. 


11-36 

17-69 

147-25 

33-22 

9-75 

47-66 

•89 

5-78 

1-46 

4-75 

6-55 

72-88 

34-63 

2-84 

33-74 

•40 

3^88 

1-21 

These  do  not  include  any  transfer  from  grain  or  sugar  to  alcohol, 
which  will  therefore  appear  in  the  home  produce. 

Another  most  important  question  to  be  dealt  with  under  this 
head  is  the  relation  between  the  v  dame  and  the  value  of  each 
successive  year's  importation,  as  affected  by  the  change  in  the 
price  of  each  article.  Tn  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, in  1885,  it  was  proposed  to  start  a  new  index  number  for 
the  British  exports,  which  in  1883,  being  of  a  declared  value  of 
£24:0,000,000.  1,000  was  chosen  as  'he  index  number  to  represent 
that  amount,  and  the  value  of  each  specified,  which  was  reduced  to 
a  uumher  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  1,000  as  the  respective 
amounts  did  to  the  grand  total.  This  choice,  though  an  arbitrary 
and  probably  not  the  best  one,  has  been  subsequently  applied  to 
both  imports  and  exports  of  several  previous  and  all  succeeding 
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years.  Then  this  same  1,000  was  adopted  as  au  index  for  the 
volume  or  quantity  of  all  the  articles,  so  that  for  1883  the  index 
number  would  be  the  same  for  the  total  value  and  bulk.  Later 
on,  in  a  paper  before  the  London  Royal  Statistical  Society,  the 
same  plan  was  applied  to  the  imports,  and  the  annual  variations 
in  both  value  and  quantity  were  worked  out  upon  the  same  basis. 

It  was  thus  rendered  possible  by  a  single  number  to  indicate 
the  exact  relation  of  every  year  to  the  standard  one  and  to  all 
others.  The  full  explanation  of  this  process — which  is  somewhat 
complex  in  description,  but  extremely  simple  in  application — 
would  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  the  figures,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  food  imports  have  been  extracted  from  the  London  papers,  and, 
with  the  same  calculations  brought  down  to  1891,  will  show  how 
and  in  what  degree  the  proportions  of  each  class  differ  so  widely— 
because  of  the  altered  prices — when  they  come  to  be  set  forth 
according  to  the  declared  values  and  the  real  quantities. 

In  Table  IV.  the  index  number  780,  which  stands  for  the 
values  in  1883,  means  that  the  totals  of  the  imports  for  that 
year  having  been  £426,891,579 — for  which  the  index  was  1,779 — 
the  proportion  of  food  was  represented  by  780,  in  the  same  year 
the  full  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  having  been 
£239,799,473,  for  which  the  iudex  was  1,000. 

This  table  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
variations  in  the  values  of  the  respective  years  as  compared 
with  the  volume  of  the  goods  imported.  It  does  not  represent 
exactly  the  same  figures  as  have  been  previously  shown,  for  the 
miscellaneous  class  has  been  left  out,  and  those  which  are  not 
shown  by  weight  or  measurement  in  the  official  tables  could  not  be 
included.  Again,  it  does  take  in  the  whole  of  the  imports  in 
the  several  classes,  whether  these  were  retained  in  this  country 
for  home  use,  or  sent  away  to  foreign  purchasers. 

A  careful  inspection  of  these  index  numbers  will  disclose  many 
points  of  interesting  comparison.  A^  before  explained,  it  is  based 
upon  the  figures  of  1883,  which,  as  the  table  shows,  was  the  year 
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when  the  valuation  of  our  food  imports  was  higher  than  either 
before  or  since ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  year  in  which  we 
procured  the  largest  quantity  for  our  money.  Last  year's  value 
stood  only  at  the  representative  number  of  754,  exactly  3*3  per 
cent  less  than  in  1853  ;  but  the  quantity  or  volume  had  risen  to 
899,  or  15*3  per  cent  higher,  manifesting  how  much  cheaper  as  a 
whole  our  food  supplies  had  become.  Looking,  then,  to  the  first 
class — that  of  meat  :  in  value  the  increase  was  to  238,  or  10  per 
cent  more,  for  which  we  had  obtained  in  volume  295,  or  75  per 
cent  over.  The  corn  class  value  for  1883  is  shown  by  302,  which 
in  value  had  last  year  fallen  to  270,  or  one-tenth,  whilst  in  bulk  it 
had  only  lessened  to  294 — but  one-thirty-eighth  less.  The  sugar 
and  fruit  class  in  the  first  of  these  years  stood  at  142,  and  in  the 
latter  at  127,  a  fall  of  10-6  percent  in  value,  but  had  risen  to  182 
in  quantity,  or  by  28*1  per  cent. 

In  this  manner  the  progress  of  our  trade — of  which  only  the 
food  imports  are  here  dealt  with — may  be  followed  from  year  to 
year,  either  by  individual  articles,  by  classes,  or  totals,  for  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  index  numbers  in  these  columns  are  found 
for  each  article  separately  in  the  true  proportion  which  value 
bears  to  price  in  each  year,  and  to  that  of  all  the  other  years 
included  in  the  table.  In  the  full  tables  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufacture  are  worked  out  on  the  same  basis,  and 
show  at  a  glance  in  what  years  and  to  what  extent  there  was  a 
preponderance  of  imports  over  exports,  or  vice  versa. 

II.  The  next  important  point  for  consideration  is  the  relation 
which  these  foreign  supplies  bear  to  those  of  home  production,  in 
so  far  as  the  consumption  is  derived  from  both  sources.  In  the 
absence  of  any  definite  statistics  of  the  value  to  which  the 
British  produce  reaches,  any  close  comparison  must  be  in  quantity 
rather  than  value,  although  some  satisfoctory  estimates  may  be 
culled  from  the  agricultural  returns,  and  the  valuable  appendices 
thereto,  published  from  time  to  time.  It  is  obvious  that  many  of 
the  articles  included  in  the  previous  tables  of  imports,  have  no 
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analogous  products  raised  at  home,  and  the  only  effect  they  can 
have  upon  our  own  agricultural  interests  must  lie  in  the  limited 
capacity  they  may  have  of  substitution  for  each  other.  For 
instance,  the  importation  of  margerine,  which  is  largely  from 
abroad,  must  lessen  the  demand  for  butter,  both  English  and 
foreign,  aud  in  a  lesser  degree  many  farinaceous  substances  may 
interfere  with  flour,  potatoes,  aud  other  kinds  of  food.  A  truly 
accurate  examination  would  require  these  aud  many  other  articles 
to  be  set  off  against  the  home  supplies,  aud  they  are  included  in 
the  tables  of  value,  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  of  cost.  But  for 
the  present  purpose  it  may  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  larger 
articles  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  as  being  thnse  of  whijh  reliable 
information  is  obtainable,  and  to  assume  that  the  smaller  articles 
would,  if  carefully  investigated,  not  alter  the  conclusions  to  be 
arrived  at  from  statistics  of  the  larger.  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  supply  of  milk  and  its  products,  butter  and  cheese,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  in  1877  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk, 
or  in  calf,  was  for  Great  Britian  2,207,P17,  and  in  1891  it  had  risen 
to  3,657,054,  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent  larger  than  that  of 
the  population.  These  would  probably  not  yield  a  larger 
proportion  of  butter  or  cheese,  seeing  that  with  the  increase  of 
facilities  for  transit,  and  an  alteration  in  taste,  there  is  a  larger 
consumption  of  milk  in  its  natural  condition. 

That  the  quantity  of  cereah  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
must  have  considerably  decreased  within  the  period  now  under 
review  is  evident  from  the  diminished  number  of  acres  now  under 
cultivation.  In  1877  there  were  under  corn  crops  11,103,196 
acres,  and  in  1891  only  9,443,509.  Of  these,  in  the  former 
year  3,321,065  were  apprt^priated  to  wheat,  and  in  the  latter 
year  only  2,392,245,  showing  that  the  bulk  of  the  falling  off 
was  in  this  one  description  of  grain.  In  the  same  years  th^ 
acreage  under  green  crops  was  4,961,691  and  4,510,653,  of 
which  there  were  in  potatoes  1,392,784  in  1877,  and  1,296,763, 
a  less  considerable  diminution,  but  still  suflBcient  to  afiect  the  total 
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supply.  In  the  paper  of  1877  the  quantity  of  home  meat  was 
estimated  at  25*87  millions  of  cwts.  Since  then  the  estimate  of 
Major  Craigie  has  been  26'54,  a  weight  somewhat  in  excess  of 
mine,  which  was  derived  from  distinct  data.  In  the  following 
table — which,  like  the  preceding  ones,  is  in  continuation  of  the 
former  paper — I  prefer  to  follow  the  calculations  of  my  friend, 
only  converting  them  from  tons  into  cwts.,  for  the  sake  of  corre- 
spondence. 

Table  V. — Quautitiea  of  Home-raised  Wheat  and  Meat,  compared  with 
Foreiga  Importations,  during  the  last  15  years,  1877-91,  in  millions,  to 
two  decimals. 


Wheat. 

Meat. 

Years. 

Home. 

!    Foreign. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

1877 

37'95 

63-49 

26-60 

5-91 

1878 

43  01 

59-69 

26-44 

7  93 

1879 

5014 

73-00 

25-84 

8-84 

1880 

21-64 

68-46 

24-76 

10-34 

1881 

36-44 

71-34 

24-60 

9-18 

1882 

34-49 

80-77 

25-56 

7-07 

1883 

39-54 

85-07 

26-14 

9-35 

1884 

36-93 

66-91 

26-72 

8-71 

188.0 

39-89 

82-33 

27-22 

9-28 

1886 

31-09 

6702 

2666 

9-13 

1887 

38-06 

80-21 

26-76 

8-80 

1888 

35-68 

i     80-43 

26  30 

9-46 

.  1889 

36-84 

!    78-93 

26-56 

12-24 

1890 

37-66 

'    82-38 

28-48 

1400 

1891 

37-83 

t     89-54 

2956 

13-22 

5o7-19 

i   1,129  57 

398-20 

143-46 

The  iigures  in  the  above  table  are  not  in  exact  accord  with 
some  given  in  preceding  pages,  because  they  are  not  all  derived 
from  the  same  sources.  This  enhances  the  value  of  both  sets,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  substantial  difference  between  them. 

In  the  former  paper,  at  the  cost  of  considerable  labour  in 
research  and  calculation,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  value,  as 
flesh  formers,  of  the  chief  foods,  reduced  to  -the  equivalent  in 
wheat.     These  figures,  there  having  been  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
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truthfulness,    are   reproduced,    and   altered   figures   to    suit    the 
present  condition  of  supplies. 

1891.  1876. 

Home.  Foreign.  Home.  Foreign. 

Million  cwts.  Million  cwts.  Million  cwts.  Million  cwta. 


Wheat 45  ...  83  54    J 

Meat  (  =  to)  26  ...  13  26 

Cheese  and  Butter 3  ...  7  3 

Potatoes  8  ...  —  9 


53 

3 

Oi 


82  103  92  62 

If  these  estimates  be  at  all  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  total 
supply  of  food  has  been  added  to  since  1876  by  one-fifth.  During 
that  time  the  population  has  grown  from  33  to  38  millions — an 
addition  of  somewhat  more  than  a  sixth,  or  in  a  rather  less  propor- 
tion. This  is  quite  conformable  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  our  people  do  live  better  than  they  did,  and  especially  that  the 
quantity  of  meat — which,  be  it  remembered,  is,  weight  for  weight, 
less  nutritious  than  wheat — has  been  enlarged.  Again,  it  was 
then  computed  that  of  the  33  millions,  18  might  be  deemed  to  be 
provided  for  from  home  sources,  and  15  from  foreign  supplies. 
This  must  now  be  changed  to  somewhere  about  16|  on  home  and 
21|^  on  foreign,  out  of  the  nearly  38  millions  existing  in  this 
country.  These  results  are  necessarily  more  or  less  conjectural, 
but  are  borne  out  by  the  various  data  on  which  they  rest,  and 
justify  the  opinion  held  fifteen  years  ago,  that  "  from  the  combined 
influences  of  these  several  causes  we  must  calculate  upon  an 
extended  rather  than  a  diminished  demand  upon  the  production  of 
other  countries,  and  every  year  look  to  depend  less  upon  our  own 
resources." 

In  the  foregoing  tables  the  whole  of  the  beverages  consumed 
may  be  considered  as  of  foreign  origin,  for  the  importations  of 
barley  and  oats  in  1877  were  not  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the 
abstraction  of  these  grains  from  food  proper  for  conversion  into 
alcoholic  beer  and  spirits,  and  as  such  have  been  deducted  from 
cereals  and  added  to  the  other  class,  upon  the  supposition  that  what- 
ever quantity  of  home  growth  may  have  been  used  up  in  brewing 
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and  distilling  was  replaced  from  the  foreign  suppl}-.  This  was  not 
altogether  the  case  in  the  earlier  years,  when  the  importations  were 
smaller  than  now,  and  the  consumption  of  grain  for  this  purpose 
at  the  maximum,  w^hereas  at  the  pi-esent  time  it  probably  falls 
short  of  the  imports.  But  as  in  Table  III.  the  gallons  of  foreign 
spirits  are  set  forth  as  10"64  millions  in  1877,  aud  but  8-39  in 
1891,  it  should  be  noted  that  those  of  home  make  were  29-89 
aud  30 '74  respectively,  causing  the  total  consumption  to  have 
fallen  by  1  '40  million  of  gallons.  Of  beer,  the  quantity  estimated 
to  have  been  brewed  from  the  malt  used  was  1*14  million  gallons, 
exactly  the  same  amount  as  was  duty-paid  in  1891,  The  year 
1876,  which  preceded  the  present  tables,  was  marked  as  the  one 
in  which  more  proof  spirit  was  consumed  than  in  any  other  either 
before  or  since.  The  population  is  15  per  cent  more  now — the 
whole  consumption  a  fraction  less.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  see  the  large  addition  to  the  tea  and  coffee  which  are 
drunk. 

III.  Vast  as  is  the  value  of  the  food  we  obtain  from  colonial  and 
foreign  countries,  the  full  sense  of  its  importance  is  enhanced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  imports  of  other 
articles,  and  to  that  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  products  of  our 
various  industries,  including  the  worth  of  the  foreign  raw  material 
employed  in  their  production.  In  1876  our  imports,  after 
deduction  of  those  again  exported,  were  valued  at  319  millions;  last 
year  they  were  £374,000,000,  being  55  millions  of  increase.  Of 
these  amounts,  159'  in  1876,  or  exactly  the  one-half,  belonged  to 
food,  whilst  in  1891  the  food  was  valued  at  183',  or  rather 
less  than  the  half,  and  was  for  articles  of  the  same  kind.  The 
exports  of  British  manufactures,  &c.,  in  1876  were  to  the  value  of 
£201,000,000,  and  in  1891  to  £247,000,000,  or  46'  more.  During 
the  whole  period  of  fifteen  years  the  net  imports  have  amounted 
to  £4,845,000,000,  of  which  there  were  foods  to  the  value 
of  £2,481-.  The  British  exports  for  the  same  period  were 
valued  at  £3,355,000,000,   leaving  but   874",  or  an  average   of 
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58"  per  annum  over  and  above  the  foreign  food  consumed 
during  those  years.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to 
examine  into  the  counti'ies  from  whence  these  supplies  are  gathered; 
suffice  it  to  show  that  the  whole  world  is  laid  under  contribution 
to  feed  our  people,  and  that  every  year  adds  some  new  kind  of 
food  or  some  new  source  from  whence  it  is  supplied. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
corrections  which  must  be  made  before  any  true  balance  can  be 
ascertained.  These  were  dealt  with  at  length  in  another  paper 
read  before  this  society  in  1878.  The  totals  are  here  introduced 
simply  to  show  the  large  proportions  which  our  food  supplies 
assume  when  compared  with  the  totals  of  our  trade  both  inwards 
and  outwards.  Without  these  it  is  evident  this  country  could 
never  feed  its  people,  or  if,  by  dint  of  great  expenditure  of  labour 
or  use  of  stimulants  to  the  soil,  its  productiveness  were  greatly 
increased,  the  cost  would  be  far  beyond  that  at  which  the  same 
goods  can  be  obtained  from  abroad.  Nor  is  there  any  prospect  of 
the  demand  ceasing  ;  every  fresh  mouth  has  now  to  be  filled  with 
foreign  food,  and  thus  to  lay  heavier  contributions  on  other  lands. 
Nor  will  I  dwell  again  upon  the  need  there  is  for  the  exercise  of 
economy  in  the  use  of  such  supplies,  or  do  more  than  simply  point 
to  the  extravagant  amount  expended  upon  alcoholic  liquors,  as  a 
direction  in  which  reductions  would  be  easy. 

IV,  In  face  of  figures — like  those  brought  out  by  the  inquiry 
we  have  been  pursuing — it  would  be  hopeless  to  contend  that  this 
country  does  not  stand  in  need  of  supplies  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  or  that  the  existence  of  such  necessity  does  not  materially 
alter  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  the  nations  beyond  our 
own  shores.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  render  the  United  Kingdom  independent  of  foreign  contributions 
of  food,  or  at  least  to  materially  lessen  that  dependence.  These, 
or  some  of  them,  deserve  the  bestowal  of  some  attention. 

To  take  an  extreme  case  first,  supposing  every  inch  of  available 
land  was  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  more  productive  spade 
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labour  eniployed,  instead  of  the  methods  uow  adopted,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  all  our  people  might  find  the  means  of  actual 
subsistence,  without  resort  to  extraneous  supplies  of  anything 
which  the  climate  and  soil  would  permit  to  be  grown.  But  in 
this  case  we  should  have  to  leave  many  of  the  artificial  wants 
which  have  grown  up  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  unsatisfied, 
and  there  are  few  who  would  counsel  a  return  to  the  simple  habits 
of  life  we  have  forsaken,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  the  luxuries 
we  now  enjoy.  Yet  a  great  stride  in  this  direction  might  with 
advantage  be  made  by  our  renouncing  the  use  of  all  that  is  harmfvJ 
in  our  ordinary  consumption,  and  the  waste  of  health  and  strength 
in  the  pursuits  of  frivolity  and  vice,  which  absorb  so  much  of  our 
productive  power.  To  take  but  one  instance,  at  least  one-tenth 
of  this  power  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  alcohol,  or  wasted 
in  its  use,  and  the  money  expended  in  its  purchase  is  more 
than  all  that  is  spent  in  house  and  office  rent.  Great 
indignation  is  expressed  in  some  quarters  at  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  laboui'ers  and  artisans.  Where  these  honestly  labour, 
they  are,  as  they  have  been  in  time  past,  producers  of  national 
wealth  ;  but  so  many  of  them  as  swarm  our  streets  and  minister  to 
our  vices  are  aids  to  the  destitution  and  poverty  which  demand 
so  much  of  our  efforts  to  correct  or  amelioriate.  The  promotion 
of  thrift,  morality,  and  religion  is  the  surest  means  of  enconomising 
and  increasing  our  stores  of  food. 

To  others  it  seems  that  the  restoration  of  protection,  or  the 
imposition  of  countervailing  duties — the  establishment  of  what  is 
termed  "  fair  trade  " — would,  by  rendering  the  growth  of  grain  and 
dairy  produce  at  home  remunerative,  supersede  the  obtaining  of 
supplies  from  abroad,  and,  by  stimulating  home  manufactures, 
furnish  employment  for  all  who  now  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the 
wages  they  might  hope  to  expend  upon  home  food.  Such  reasoning 
ignores  or  denies  the  twofold  fact  that  the  cost  of  food  would 
thereby  be  enhanced,  and  wages  be  raised,  to  the  detriment  or 
destruction  of  the  manufacturing  industries  that  furnish  the  only 
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means  of  payment  which  other  nations  can  accept  for  the  many 
articles  we  must  or  will  have  from  abroad,  because  they  cannot 
possibly  be  produced  at  home. 

Another  project  which  is  at  the  present  time  receiving  much 
attention  and  much  favour  is  the  establishment  of  a  Bund,  or 
Zollverein,  embracing  the  whole  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  with  such 
nations  as  may  accord  to  us  the  equal  privileges  of  free  trade 
which  we  now  grant  to  them,  but  they  refuse  to  us.  To  confine 
such  tariff  legislation  to  our  colonies  alone  would  involve  such  an 
interchange  as  none  of  them,  seem  disposed  to  accept ;  the  utmost 
which  has  hitherto  been  offered  by  them  is  more  favourable  terms 
to  the  mother  country,  but  not  entire  exemption  from  duties 
operating  in  favour  of  their  own  manufactures.  To  extend 
equal  treatment  to  those  who  would  give  us  the  same  openings  as 
in  our  colonies,  whilst  we  gave  to  them  the  same  terms,  would 
still  restrict  the  markets  available  for  our  productions. 

One  further  expedient — which  I  fear  it  is  heretical  in  this  city 
not  to  support — is  a  tampering  with  the  free  and  natural  inter- 
change of  the  precious  metals  by  attempting  to  fix  a  relation  of 
value  to  each  which  must  either  appreciate  the  one  or  depreciate 
the  other,  and  thus  unduly  stimulate  the  production  of  the  one  or 
check  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  other. 

These  several  proposed  helps  to  the  restoration  of  trade  from  its 
depressed  condition  are  not  alluded  to  here  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  what  has  been  so  much  better  said  by  others  on  other 
occasions,  but  rather  to  bring  back  attention  to  the  fact,  which 
the  figures  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  paper  so  clearly  establish, 
that  the  United  Kingdom  occupies  a  position  such  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  filled.  We  must  seek  food  elsewhere,  and,  having 
no  stores  of  gold  or  silver,  we  must  turn  our  powers  of  labour  into 
producing  the  coin  which  other  nations  will  take — the  manu- 
factures which  have  hitherto  been  given  them  in  exchange  for  their 
food  and  their  raw  materials.  Contrary  to  this,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  other  countries  produce  their  own  food,  and  have  a 
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surplus  at  our  disposal.  It  is  true  that  with  some  of  them — France, 
for  instance — the  necessity  is  arising  for  importation  from  elsewhere; 
but  this  is  because  she,  taking  advantage  of  natural  facilities  for 
the  growth  of  vine  and  fruit,  finds  it  more  profitable  to  produce 
these  for  our  use,  and  to  buy  food  elsewhere. 

This  country  has  an  ever-increasing  population,  which  it  must 
either  keep  at  home  and  support  by  manufacturing  for  other 
countries,  or  send  abroad  to  grow  its  own  food  in  more  productive 
places,  and  prepare  for  us  that  which  may  pux-chase  what  we  can 
make  for  them  in  abundance.  Keep  the  price  of  food  low,  and  we 
can  afford  to  manufacture  cheaply.  Increase  the  price  of  our 
food,  and  we  add  to  the  cost  of  that  we  have  to  give  in  exchange, 
and  also  of  the  clothing  and  other  necessities  for  our  artisans, 
which  will  again  enhance  the  cost  of  the  goods  they  make  for  sale. 

This  country  has  in  process  of  long  years  built  up  manufacturing 
powers  which  it  is  as  much  a  necessity  for  her  to  keep  employed  as 
it  is  to  feed  her  people.  It  has  created  a  mercantile  navy  which,  if 
not  employed  in  the  transport  of  goods,  must  throw  an  increasing 
pressure  upon  other  sources  of  employment.  It  has  built  up  a 
financial  system  and  made  a  banking  centre  which  commands  the 
speediest  supplies,  and  controls,  to  a  great  extent,  the  markets  of 
the  world.  She  has  the  power  of  more  speedily  opening  up  new 
countries  to  take  her  goods  than  any  other  nation  possesses ;  but 
for  this  it  is  essential  that  her  manufactures  be  not  crippled  by 
any  impediments  to  cheap  food.  She  has  possessions  in  every 
climate,  and  peoples  of  every  race,  possessed  of  natural  and  acquired 
advantages  which  need  development  by  the  absolute  freedom  of 
trade  between  themselves  and  the  mother  country,  instead  of 
checking  the  one  and  cramping  the  other,  by  the  building  up  of 
unnatural  barriers  and  a  competition  Avith  the  manufacturing 
interests  at  home,  making  clothing  and  machinery  dear  to  their 
own  producing  settlers,  and  so  adding  to  the  cost  of  that  they 
have  to  sell.  The  bubble  of  prohibitive  tariff's  has  burst  in  the 
United  States ;  and  though  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  rapid  repeal 
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of  all  restrictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  experienoe 
there  of  the  last  three  years  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  opposite 
principle,  which  will  shortly  bring  forth  great  results.  Let 
English  and  Colonial  legislators  alike  beware  of  repeating  the 
experiment  which  has  so  signally  failed. 
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The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of 
such  a  reform  in  the  incidence  of  local  rating  as  will  involve  the 
taxation  of  land  values  pure  and  simple  ;  that  is  to  say,  site 
values.  We  all  know  that  land  acquires  a  value,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  anything  its  owner  may  or  may  not  do,  whenever  a 
population  exists  upon  it,  and  a  constantly  increasing  value  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  upon  it,  or  having  vital 
relation  to  it.  That  value,  it  is  contended,  should  be  taxed.  It 
is  the  "  unearned  increment ''  of  the  economists.  More  correctly, 
it  is  the  value  unearned  by  the  individual  owner,  yet,  nevertheless, 
complacently  appropriated  by  him  to  his  own  use  and  benefit,  but 
really  earned  by  the  community  at  large,  and  yet  never  contri- 
buting to  the  cost  of  those  local  improvements  which,  in  addition 
to  the  existence  of  this  population,  so  largely  enhance  the  value  of 
land.  The  question  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  It  has  been  treated  in  a  somewhat  limited 
fashion  by  several  of  the  more  important  municipalities  of  England, 
and  in  a  more  thorough  fashion  by  the  London  County  Council. 
It  is  emphatically  a  question  of  economics,  and  it  is  as  such  that 
I  propose  to  treat  it.  It  has  its  municipal  and  its  national  aspects, 
but  we  shall  be  able  to  discuss  both  in  close  relation  to  local  rates. 
We  shall  naturally  think  of  Manchester  a  good  deal  in  the  course 
of  our  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  start  with  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  growth  of  the  city.     The 


Population. 

Net  Annual  Value. 

Rate  Levied. 

£ 

£ 

341,414 

2,301,225 

301,901 

2,300,224 

315,084 

2,293,381 

329,959 

2,265,984 

342,859 

373,:.S3* 

2,280,787 

362,817 

2,411,509 

349,475 

2,435,404 

389,046 

-  — 

2,421,470 

389,502 

2,416,330 

385,132 

462,303t 

2,421,476 

416,952 

505,343t 

2,798,005 

506,137 

510,998 

2,844,086 

565.505 
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figures  I  shall  quote  are  taken,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  Sutton, 
from  advance  proof  sheets  of  his  forthcoming  official  handbook.  I 
place  side  by  side  the  population,  the  net  annual  rahie,  and  the 
i-atable  value  from  1881  to  the  present  time  ; — 


18S1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  since  1881  rates  levied  have  run 
a  neck  and  neck  i-ace  with  population.  In  1  891  rates  drew  to  the 
front,  and  last  year  (1892)  left  population  some  distance  behind. 
Xotwithstanding  the  city  goes  on  growing.  There  were  in  1892, 
100,2-49  inhabited  houses,  as  against  90,755  in  1891,  or  an  increase 
of  9,494  ;  there  were  but  5,179  uninhabited  houses  as  against  1 1,034, 
or  5,855  fewer,  while  the  numlier  in  course  of  erection  was  457  as 
ao-ainst  389,  or  68  more.  Here  then  we  have  a  picture  of  a 
rapidly  growing  community.  The  net  annual  value  of  the  property 
it  creates  is  at  the  present  moment  .£2,844,086,  and  bids  fiiir  in  a 
very  few  years  to  be  £3,000,000,  and  upon  that  value  it  levies  rates 
upon  occupiers  to  the  amount  of  £565,505,  or  over  a  pound  a  head 
of  the  population.  But  the  owners  of  a  large  portion  of  that  value 
enjoy  a  practical  immunity  from  any  charge  foi*  local  rates.  The 
question  as  to  how  long  that  immunity  shall  continue  is  one  of  growing- 
importance,  especiallyfor  the  city  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding 

"  Area  as  extended  in  18S5. 
t  Area  as  extended  in  1S90. 
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towns,  for  largely  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepajers  a  gigantic  undei- 
takiug  is  in  progress,  the  Ship  Canal,  which  must  enormously 
enhance  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  these  busy  communities 
dwell.  Of  course,  without  a  new  assessment  distinguishing  between 
land  and  buildings  it  is  not  possible  to  state  specifically  what  this 
value  is  which  at  present  escapes  the  local  rate  collector,  but  the 
Town  Holdings  Committee  took  evidence  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  land  in  Loudon  which  may'  be  some  guide  to  us. 

Details  were  placed  before  this  committee  of  59  sample  cases 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  Metropolitan  area,  and  regarding 
these  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  was  estimated  that  of  the  total 
value  of  property  for  rating  purposes  throughout  the  Metropolitan 
area  the  value  of  land  was  £418,000,000,  and  the  value  of  buildiugs 
£212,000,000.*  The  former  sum  is  liable  only  for  income  tax 
and  land  tax,  and  yields  £500,000  in  rates  and  taxes,  while  the 
latter  sum  is  liable  for  £7,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  the  same  anomaly  all  over  the  country,  and  that  it  is  particu- 
larly glaring  in  cities  like  Manchester.  A  rough  estimate  of  the 
value  of  land  in  the  Manchester  area  may  be  formed  on  the  basis 
of  the  London  figures.  Li  London  the  value  of  land  is,  as  above 
stated,  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  for  rating  purposes. 

Proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  the  same  proportion  obtains 
elsewhere,  say  in  Manchester,  aud  taking  the  total  value  of 
property  for  rating  purposes  at  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  net 
aunu*l  value,  viz.,  £56,881,720,  vve  find  that  the  value  of  land 
may  be  estimated  as  £37,921,1-16,  and  the  value  of  buildings  as 
£18,960,573.  That  this  calculation  is  not  without  some  warrant 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  taking  the  population 
of  London  as  being  in  round  figures  about  eleven  times  that  of 
Manchester,  the  estimated  total  value  of  property  for  rating 
purposes  in  this  city  when  multiplied  by  eleven  approximates  to 
the  estimated  total  value  of  property  in  London.  The  figures  are  : — 

■  "  I  he  Land  Struggle  in  Loiidou,  aud  tlie  Contest  in  the  London  County  Count-il  on 
the  Taiition  of  Laul  \'alued,"  by  'Willidni  Sauud'-'ri,  }1.P.,  L.C.C. 
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Estimated  value  of  Manchester,  £56,881,720 ;  multiplied  by 
eleven,  £625,698,920  ;  estimated  value  of  Loudou,  £630,000,000. 
Taking,  therefore,  £37,921,146  as  being  the  value  of  land  in  the 
Manchester  area,  and  £18,960,573  as  the  value  of  the  buildings, 
we  may  further  assume  that  here,  as  in  London,  the  buildings  pay 
fourteen  times  as  much  in  rates  and  taxes  as  the  land.  The  rate 
levied  in  Manchester  last  year  was  £565,505,  and  practically  that 
amount  was  levied  on  occupiers,  while  the  landowners  were 
perhaps  mulcted  in  one-fourteenth  part  of  that  sum,  say  £40,393. 
Plainly,  this  is  an  anomaly  which  only  requires  to  be  clearly  seen 
to  be  condemned.  In  London  the  subject  has  been  much  more 
vigorously  discussed  than  elsewhere  ;  but  even  so,  it  has  only  been 
considered  from  the  ratepayers'  point  of  view.  That  is,  of  course,  an 
important  point  of  view,  and  it  is  from  that  standpoint  that  I  am 
mainly  discussing  the  question  on  the  present  occasion,  but  I 
hope  at  least  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  much  loftier  point  of  view, 
viz.,  the  economic  interest  of  the  nation. 

Meantime,  let  us  proceed  with  our  calculation  in  reference  to 
Manchester.  Let  a  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  be  levied  every 
year  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  as  assumed,  viz.,  £37,921,146, 
and  the  city  would  have  a  revenue  from  this  source  of  £158,004  ; 
t  wopence  in  the  po  und,  would,  of  course,  produce  double  that  amount, 
viz.,  £316,008;  while  twopence  halfpenny,  which  is  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  levied  in  London,  would  produce  £395,010.  Let 
this  amount  be  deducted  from  the  £565,505,  levied  last  year 
practically  upon  occupiers  alone,  that  is  upon  ratepayers  in  their 
capacity  as  occupiers,  and  there  is  left  £170,495  to  be  raised  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Speaking  generally,  this  would  mean  that  the 
ratepayers  of  to-day  would  be  relieved  immediately  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds.  Substantially,  the  proposal  amounts  to  a  simple 
transference  of  local  burdens  from  the  occupier  to  the  landowner 
to  the  extent'of  two-thirds.  But  as  that  might  not  be  considered 
altogether  expedient,  a  beginning  might  be  made  by  equalising  the 
burden,  and  the  cost  of  any  further  public  improvements  might  be 
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met  by  additional  levies  from  the  land  values.  Experience  teaches 
us  that  many  much  needed  improvements  are  delayed  by  reason 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  public  authorities  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
the  ratepayers.  These  improvements  always  involve  enhancement 
of  land  value ;  to  tax  that  value,  therefore,  in  the  manner  proposed, 
is  not  only  just,  but  in  the  highest  degree  expedient,  for  the 
improvements  themselves  would  be  expedited.  So  that  not  only 
would  the  present  local  rates  be  directly  reduced,  and  that  to  any 
extent  up  to  their  complete  abolition,  by  the  adoption  of  the  px'o- 
posal  to  tax  laud  values,  but  the  net  annual  value  of  the  city 
would  be  enormously  increased.  For  land  would  be  cheapened. 
Vacant  building  land  being  rated  on  its  capital  value  would  not  he 
likely  to  remain  vacant  quite  so  long  as  it  frequently  does  now. 
The  rates,  as  now  levied,  are  a  check  on  building ;  the  rate  pro- 
posed would  be  a  premium  on  building.  Some  people  demur  to 
cheapening  land,  but  are  very  anxious  for  cheap  food  and  cheap 
clothing,  and  so  on,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  cheap  land  would 
mean  not  only  the  cheapening  of  food  and  clothing,  but  the 
abolition  of  overcrowding,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  all  these  directions,  again,  the  cost  of 
municipal  administration  would  be  reduced,  though  it  would  be 
enhanced  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  for  the  demands  made  by  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  community  would  be  not  less  costly  than 
those  of  an  unhealthy,  overcrowded,  and  largely  unprosperous 
community.  The  first  effect,  therefore,  of  the  taxation  of  land 
values  on  the  local  rates,  would  be  to  diminish  such  as  at  present 
exist,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied  to  the  administration  of  the 
business  of  th3  municipality  and  the  execution  of  great  public 
improvements,  and  to  facilitate  to  a  xery  considerable  extent  the 
carrying  out  of  important  enterprises  in  the  public  interest.  On 
this  point,  and  as  enforchig  what  I  have  advanced,  let  me  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  Land  Valuation  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  : — 

"Some  witnesses  and  correspondents  have  expressed  a  fear  that 
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if  vacant  building  land  were  rated,  it  would  lead  to  its  being 
rapidly  disposed  of,  and  thus  lead  to  more  crowding.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  chief  cause  of  overcrowding  is, 
in  many  cases,  the  dearness  of  building  land.  Upon  this  point, 
after  hearing  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  evidence,  duly  given 
on  oath,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  1885,  distinctly  advocate,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
the  rating  of  vacant  land  as  a  remedy  against  overcrowding  and 
exorbitant  rents.  The  taxation  of  vacant  land  would  provide 
funds  which  might  be  used  for  securing  open  spaces.  Take  the 
cas3  of  the  Brockwell  Estate,  at  Heme  Hill  {See  evidence  hefore 
Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings  1887,  questions  11,567  and 
11,65 Jf).  For  many  years  this  estate  has  been  wanted  for  a  public 
park.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  owner,  and  yet  during  the 
last  30  years  it  has  increased  in  value  at  least  £1,000  per  acre. 
This  estate  has  paid  in  rates  less  than  £80  per  annum.  If  it  had 
been  rated  in  the  same  proportion  to  its  value  as  other  property  in 
the  locality  it  would  have  contributed  during  thirty  years  £17,280 
to  the  local  rates  instead  of  £2,400,  and  the  land  would  now  be 
purchasable  for  £1,100  per  acre  instead  of  £1,500.  Thus,  under 
mi  equitable  system  of  local  taxation,  the  public  would  have  been 
saved  over  £50,000  in  this  case  alone,  and  probably  would  have 
obtained  a  park  at  a  much  earlier  date.  It  will  obviously  be  the 
duty  of  the  Council,  on  the  advice  of  its  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee,  to  take  care  that  a  sufficient  number  of  public  open- 
spaces  are  from  time  to  time  reserved  or  purchased  in  every 
district,  so  as  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  rating  of  vacant  land 
Avould  tend  towards  the  extinction  of  open  spaces." 

The  experience  of  Loudon  is  doubtless  the  experience  of 
Manchester  and  all  populous  places,  and  quite  disposes  of  the 
statement  which  is  sometimes  made,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
landowners  always  to  put  their  land  to  its  utmost  possible  nse* 
The  truth  is  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case,  viz.,  that  it  is  the 
nterest  of  the  landowner  to  keep  his  land  out  of  use  until  public 
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necessity  commands  for  it  a  very  high  price.     Levy  a  rate  on  the 
capital  value  of  land,  whether  vacant  or  not,  and  then  indeed  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  landowner  to  put  his  land  into  use. 
The  national  aspect  of  this  question  of  the  taxation  of  land 
values  comes  into  view  when  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  proposal 
on  the  poor  rate  is  considered.     Levy  a  rate  such  as  that  proposed 
on  the  capital  value  of  land,  and  immediately  agi'ieultural  land 
and  mining  land  would  be  open  to  much  freer  use  than  at  present. 
There  would  be  no  further  need  for  artificial  schemes  for  dealing 
with  the  unemployed  or  the  submerged  tenth ;  no  further  need 
for  Allotments  Bills,  or  for  any  legislation  of  that  character.     Just 
as  overcrowding  with  its  attendant  evils  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  towns,  so  the  migration  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
to  the  manufacturing  centres  would  be  checked.     The  landowners 
themselves  would  encourage  by  the  reduction  of  rents  the  profit- 
able employment  of  persons  in  agriculture.       The   pauper,   the 
sweated  shirtmaker  or  matchbox  maker,  the  overcrowded  labour 
market,    the    unemployed,    the    poorly-paid    worker,    all    these 
uuhappy  phenomena  of  our  time  are  the  necessary  result  of  land 
monopoly.     There  is  no  other  monopoly  so  uni'estricted  as  this. 
All  other  monopolies  are  carefully  checked.     Why  not  this  1     We 
have  a  constantly-growing  population  compelled  to  subsist  upon 
a  strictly  limited  area  of  land.     We  have  at  the  same  time  a 
terribly   steady   increase    in   the   invention    of    labour-displacing 
machineiy.       The  result  is  what  we  see — large  numbers  of  men 
unemployed,  and  a  steady  flow  of  labour  from  rural  land,  and  its 
concentration  in  manufacturing  centres,  there  to  engage  in  a  fierce 
struggle  for  life  in  which  the  weakest  go  to  the  workhouse.     It  is 
quite  true  that  there  would  always  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  rural  population  to  crowd  into  the  towns,  but  that  tendency 
would  be  materially  checked,  and  the  creation  of  paupers  both  in 
town   and  country  reduced  to  a  minimum,   if  the  advantageous 
employment  of  labour  upon  land  were  facilitated,  as  it  certainly 
woiild  be  by  the  taxation  of  rural  as  well  as  urban  land  values. 
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Another  check    would   arise.       The  rural    population    tends  to 
crowd   into   the   town,   not   merely  because  wages  are  so  low  and 
life    so    hard    in   the    country    districts,    but   because   life    is   so 
increasingly  uninteresting.     The  agricultural  labourer  is  not  the 
clodhopper  of  the  good  old  times.     Time  was  when  the  labourer 
was  content  to  plough  and  to  sow,  and    to  reap  and  to  mow,  and 
to  be  a  farmer's  boy  ;  but  he  is  now,  comparatively  speaking,  an 
educated  man,  and   rural   life  is  not  as  tolerable  as  it  was.     But 
an  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  labourer  would 
be  followed  by  an  improvement  in  the  general  conditions  of  his 
life.     There  would  be  the  village  library,  and  the  village  technical 
school,  as  the  i-esult  of  the  tax  on  land  values,  and  rural  life 
would  be  rendered  more  interesting,  and  the  migration  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  to  the  towns  w^ould  be  checked.     Thus,  from 
a  national  aspect,  the  proposal  I  am  advocating  becomes  of  very 
great  economic  importance,  because  it  practically  means  that  the 
nation   shall  take  a  serious  step  in  the   direction   of  checking  or 
restricting  that  fundamental  evil,  land  monopoly,  with  a  view  at  all 
events  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  those  social  evils  which  now  we  seek 
to  meet  by  a  poor-rate.      The  more  I  ponder  the  various  schemes 
which  are  forced  upon  public  attention  in  these  times,  schemes 
having  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  acknowledged  social  ills, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  of  their  economic  unsoundness.     They 
all  seem  to  me  to  burke,  or  certainly  to  take  little  or  no  account 
of  the  fundamental  fact  that  man  is  a  land  animal,  and  that  his 
social  condition  must  in  the  last  resort  be  necessarily  determined 
by  his  relation  to  the  land.      Pensions    for  old   age,   socialistic 
schemes  to  make  the  State  the  universal   employer,  proposals  to 
pull  the  submerged  tenth  out  of  the  ditch — apparently  only    to 
place   them   in  a  position   to   push    another   tenth   in — gigantic 
schemes  of  Ian;!  pui'chase  for  Ireland,  and  proposals  to  adopt  in 
England  the  principles  that   have  been  applied  in  Ireland — all 
these  schemes,  however  excellent  in  intention,  and  however  good 
as  palliatives,  do  not,  after  all,  touch  the  root  of  the  social  evil. 
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The  taxation  of  land  values,  because  it  limits  the  land  monopoly, 
is  the  only  proposal  that  strikes  really  at  the  root  of  social  ills. 
This  is  the  national  aspect  of  the  question,  and  this  it  is  which 
constitutes  it  the  most  intensely  interesting  economic  problem  of 
our  time. 

But,  municipally,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  become  an 
increasingly  urgent  question.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  whatever  we 
may  think  about  particular  socialistic  proposals,  there  will,  in  the  near 
future,  be  great  additions  to  municipal  functions.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  municipalities  should  not  be  hampered  by  the  ex- 
treme limitations  imposed  by  unrestricted  land  monopoly.  To  that 
monopoly  there  must  be  applied  a  regulative  power  at  least.  The 
ratepayers  of  Woolwich  recently  purchased  eleven  acres  of  land  for 
an  open  space,  the  value  of  Avhich  had  been  increased  by  no  less  a 
sum  than  ^£3,000,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a  free  ferry  had 
been  established  in  the  vicinity  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
themselves.  Mr.  William  Saunders,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  mentions  this  fact,  and  refers  also  to  a  great 
street  improvement  scheme,  such  as  must  necessarily  be  very 
frequent  in  cities  like  Manchester.  "  The  Queen  Victoria  Street 
Improvement  was  opened  in  November,  1871.  The  rate  books 
shoAV  that  in  1870,  prior  to  the  improvement,  seven  houses  in 
Cannon  Street  were  rated  at  £2,770,  and  in  1875  they  Avere  rated 
at  £3,794.  The  whole  of  this  increase  of  £1,024  was  on  the  land  • 
and  taking  the  annual  increase  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  the 
owners  of  the  land  must  have  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £25,600. 
The  occupier  has  to  pay  increased  rates  and  increased  rents,  while 
the  ground  landlord  wrlks  off  with  £25,600,  for  which  he  has  done 
nothing  whatever."  Numerous  similar  cases  will  occur  to 
everyone,  both  in  relation  to  cities  such  as  Manchester,  and  to  the 
many  growing  towns  in  its  vicinity. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises,  in  what  way  can  effect  be  given 
to  the  principle  of  taxation  of  land  values,  that  these  may  become 
chargeable  with  their  equitable  share  of  local  burdens?     The  Land 
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Valuation  Committee  of  the  Loudou  County  Council  has  made 
several  important  recommendations  bearing  directly  on  this  point. 
The  Committee  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Central  Assess- 
ment Committee,  and  they  suggest  that  the  committee  shall 
"  have  the  same  power  as  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  under  the  Act  of 
1869,  together  with  other  powers  giving  them  authority  to  secure, 
through  the  local  Assessment  Committees,  uniformity  of  assess- 
ment throughout  the  metropolis,  and  the  separate  assessment  of  all 
lands  in  the  county,  irrespective  of  buildings  and  improvements." 
And  they  fmther  "  recommend  that  application  be  made  to 
Parliament  to  obtain  powers  authorising  rating  authorities  and 
assessment  committees  to  calculate  for  rating  purposes,  not  only 
the  annual  rent,  but  also  the  capital  value  of  land,  and  to  assess 
the  property  either  on  the  rent  '  which  a  tenant  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pay,'  or  on  a  statutory  percentage  of  the  capital 
value." 

That  this  separate  assessment  is  possible  is  now  generally  admitted, 
and  in  regard  tc  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  rating  on  capital 
value  rather  than  on  rental,  Mr.  Ryde,  a  surveyor  of  great  expe- 
rience, gave  evidence  before  the  Town  Holdings  Committee,  and 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Balfour  (No.  8,252,  page  323), 
"Would  there  not  be  greater  absurdities  and  greater  injustice 
attending  a  system  in  which  you  should  attempt  to  rate  ground 
rents  according  to  their  value  f  Mr.  Ryder  replied,  "No — given 
the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  rated  at  all.  That  is  your  question,  I 
suppose?'  (8,253)  Mr.  Balfour:  "Yes."  Answer— "Then  I  say 
it  would  be  easier  to  rate  them  on  their  estimated  value  than  on 
the  actual  amounts,  and  the  levying  of  the  rate  would  be  so  unequal 
if  levied  on  their  actual  amounts,  that  it  is  a  mode  of  taxation 
which  could  not  last  for  many  years." 

Clearly  the  tax  or  rate,  if  it  is  to  be  levied  at  all,  must  be  levied 
on  the  capital  value,  for  then  all  interests  are  equitably  treated. 
Mr.  Saunders  very  clearly  shows  that  "  capital  value  provides  an 
equitable  basis  on  which  to  levy  rates."     Ho  points  out  "  every 
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year,  as  the  interest  of  the  tenant  diminishes  in  capital  value,  his 
rates  would  lessen,  and  every  year  as  the  land  owner's  interest 
increases  his  rates  would  increase,"  and  he  urges  "  the  principle 
should  not  be  departed  from  of  charging  the  land  at  its  capital 
value,  and  apportioning  the  tax  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
property  in  the  same  degree  as  the  capital  value  of  his  holding. 
The  capital  value  is  the  true  test  of  the  beneficial  interest  which 
each  owner  enjoys."  The  equity  with  which  the  rate  could  be 
levied,  the  certainty  that  those  who  enjoyed  most  advantage  by 
the  increase  of  land  value  would  have  to  pay  most  in  rates, 
the  ease  with  which  the  amount  could  be  collected  from 
the  occupier,  who  should  have  power  to  deduct  all  from 
his  rent,  the  relief  that  would  be  given  to  local  rates  as  at 
pi'esent  levied,  the  impetus  that  would  be  given  to  public  im- 
provements by  municipalities,  and  the  advantage  that  would  be 
ensured  to  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  by  its  salutary  influence  on  the 
social  problem,  seem  to  me  to  constitute  the  taxation  of  land  values 
an  economic  reform  of  the  gi-eatest  importance. 
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It  is  often  said  that  Englishmen  abhor  logic  and  uniformity.  But 
it  is  also  certain  that  they  set  a  high  value  on  justice  and  fair 
play.  It  may  seem  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  hit  off  in  a  sentence 
the  leading  characteristics  of  a  nation.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  support  that  estimate  by  facts.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
just  to  say  that  all  civilised  nations  desii'e  justice,  but  that 
neither  the  strong  nor  the  weak  amongst  their  people  are  yet 
agreed  as  to  the  precise  arrangements,  under  public  law,  by  which 
that  justice  is  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  fir&t  consideration  of  justice  which  arises  in  connection 
•with  education,  is,  of  course,  that  justice  which  is  due  from  a 
parent  to  a  child.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  parent's  duty  to  have  the. 
mind  and  moral  powers  of  his  child  well  educated.  But  the 
nation  has  not  been  able  to  depend  upon  the  individual  parent  for 
the  proper  education  of  each  child.  Intellectually,  and  even 
morally,  the  parent  himself  was  too  often  only  a  child — in  some 
cases  a  stupid  and  bad  child.  And  in  addition  to  mental  and 
moral  difficulties,  insupei'able  difficulties  of  a  practical  kind  stood 
in  the  way  of  an  individualistic  or  voluntary  management  of 
education.  The  nation  was  driven  to  take  concerted  action  for 
the  instruction  of  its  young,  as  it  was  driven  to  take  concerted 
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action  for  the  delivery  and  collection  of  its  letters.  The  resources, 
agencies,  adjustments,  and  economies  required  for  the  task  were 
such  as  only  the  nation  could  command. 

And  so  to-day  we  have  a  system  set  up  for  the  national  provision, 
support,  and  surveillance  of  the  education  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
desire  of  all  in  this  meeting  is,  I  am  confident,  that  that  system 
shall  be  made  as  effective  as  possible.  "We  shall  hardly  agree  as 
to  what  changes  are  desirable.  I  will  point  out  what  in  my  view 
are  serious  anomalies  injurious  to  the  interests  of  education  ;  but 
while  stating  these  opinions  I  shall  welcome  the  fullest,  and  even 
the  least  favourable  criticism  from  this  meeting. 

We  shall  agree,  I  hope,  that  the  nation  has  undertaken  (1)  to 
enforce  attendance  at  school ;  (2)  to  secure  for  children  a  school 
life  long  enough  for  the  purpose  in  view  ;  (3)  to  bring  the  scholar 
under  the  influence  of  efficient  teachers  ;  (4)  to  secure  for  teachers 
equal  treatment  and  adequate  remuneration  ;  (5)  to  cause  that 
schools  shall  be  conducted  in  suitable  and  sanitary  buildings 
(6)  to  provide  education  without  payment  of  fees  for  all  who  may 
desire  it ;  (7)  to  make  the  day  school  a  place  of  training  in 
good  manners,  behaviour,  and  conduct ;  (8)  to  secure  the 
fullest  possible  measure  of  religious  liberty  for  parents 
and  teachers ;  and  (9)  generally  to  adapt  a  child's  education 
to  its  surroundings  and  to  the  life  it  will  have  to  live  within  them. 
These  are  at  least  some  of  the  main  objects  of  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  education,  and  I  am  far  from  saying  that  we  have  not 
substantially  approximated  towards  their  realisation.  My  whole 
object  to-night  is  to  show  that  with  these  aims  admittedly  in  view, 
the  nation  is  hampered  and  retarded  in  its  course  by  glaring 
auomalies,  irregularities,  and  injustice  in  its  arrangements,  which 
can,  ought,  and  must  be  removed. 

I. — Attendance  at  School. 

Out  of  a  population  of  29,081,047  (in  1891)   there  ought  to  be 
a  much  larger  average  attendance  than  3,749,956.     This  is  little 
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better  thaa  one  iu  eight  of  the  population.  It  is  more  than  a 
million  below  a  sixth  of  the  population,  the  proportion  that,  iu 
the  opinion  of  the  Education  Department,  ought  to  be  at  school, 
^'  after  making  due  allowance  for  absence  on  account  of  sickness, 
weather,  distance  from  school,  and  other  reasonable  causes  for 
irregular  attendance." 

I  should  attach  less  importance  than  some  to  the  fact  that  of 
100  seats  provided  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  not  more  than 
75 '32  per  cent  in  board,  and  61 '91  in  voluntary  schools  (p.  xiv., 
Report  of  Education  Department).  School  space  is  often  a  poor 
criterion  of  the  ability  of  children  to  attend  in  the  district  it  is 
supposed  to  serve.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  certified  school 
places  might  as  well  be  in  balloons.  They  are  near  to  children 
who  do  not  want  them,  and  far  from  children  who  might  possibly 
want  them  ;  much  space  is  sheer  waste,  unavailable  for  teaching 
purposes.  Two  schools  in  Rochdale  may  be  instanced.  One  has 
accommodation  for  1,031,  but  its  average  attendance  is  440, 
Another  is  certified  to  accommodate  266,  and  its  average  atten- 
dance is  82.  Almost  any  other  town  would  do  as  well.  From 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  certified  places  are,  in  all 
probability,  such  as  for  structural  or  other  reasons  can  never  be 
used.  But  of  much  more  serious  import  are  the  figures  (p.  xiv.), 
that  for  every  100  scholars  on  the  registers  there  is  an  average 
attendance  of  only  68*18  in  infant  schools  and  classes,  but  of 
82-69  in  schools  for  older  scholars.  In  the  "Statistical  Report" 
(C. — 5485. — II.)  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  school  attendance 
in  various  towns  was  shown  to  be  considerably  below  what  it 
should  have  been.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance  to  the 
number  on  books  was  : — 

Average.  Voluntary.  Board. 

Accriogton  71  ...  — 

Ashtou-under-Lyne  ..•. 72  ...  — 

Burnley    67  ...         — 

Preston    71  ...  — 

Warrington 75  ...  — 

Wigan 72  ...  — 

Barrow-in-Furness 79  ...  82 
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Boltou 76 

Liverpool     80 

Manchester 73 

Oldham    70 

Birkenhead 79 

Chester    82 

Crewe  81 

Dukinfield  (Cheshire)     64 

Stockport    76 

Beverley 96 

Doncaster    76 

Pontefract  71 

York 75 

Bradford 72 

Huddersfield  SO 

Hull 79 

Leeds 74 

Middlesbro' 77 

Sheffield  73 

Wakefield    72 

Scarboro' 75 

Barnard  Castle  83 

Bishop  Auckland    83 

Hedworth,    Monkton,     aud 

Jarrow 78 

Darlington  80 

South  Shields 73 

Sunderland 76 

Newcastle-ou-Tyne     73 

Darlaston  (Staffordshire)    .  86 

Leek 77 

Stafford    79 

Burton  83 

Stoke   76 

Coventry 75 

Birmingham   77 

Leamington 72 

Folkestone  70 


77 

76 

78 

83 

73 

73 

70 

71 

70 

74 

78 

83 

79 

80 

74 

74 

79 

76 

70 

77 

75 

7a 

IS 

7ft 

78 

7& 

78 

82,- 

74 

73 

73 

79 

72 

73 

79 

93 

...         83 

82 

77 

75 

70 

80 

73 

80 

78 

6ft 

80 
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It  is  clear  from  figures  like  these  that  the  first  duty  of  the  nation 
was  to  secure  a  higher  ratio  of  attendance.  When  the  margin 
between  the  number  on  registers  and  the  average  attendance 
exceeds  20  per  cent,  it  is  time  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  such  large  abstention.  One  cause  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  high  fees  charged  in  certain  districts.  Anothei*,  the  long 
distance  children  living  in  rural  districts  are  required  to  walk  in 
all  weathers  to  their  school.  The  distance  excuse  is  three  miles- 
in  more  than  fifty  districts  where  byelawa  were  altered  last  year. 
A  third  great  cause  of  partial  attendance  is  of  course  the  half-time^ 
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system  of  labour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  half-time 
employment  will  be  done  away  with.  Already  some  first-class 
spinning  concerns  have  got  rid  of  it.  Considerations  of  health, 
humanity,  and  education  alike  call  for  its  abolition  or  great 
modification.  53 '26  per  cent  of  all  the  half-timers  in  England  and 
Wales  are  in  Lancashire,  or  92,159.  The  figures  I  have  given  are 
for  some  years  ago,  and  are  doubtless  not  so  good  as  the  latest 
figures  in  some  of  the  towns.  I  give  the  figures  only  to  illustrate 
the  varied  degrees  of  success  with  which  attendance  is  enforced. 
There  is  culpable  neglect  in  many  districts.  An  enormous 
number  of  parishes  are  sometimes  assigned  to  one  attendance 
officer,  and  he,  perhaps,  a  man  holding  several  offices  under  local 
bodies.  Bury,  with  57,000  souls,  has  two  officers;  Accrington, 
with  40,000,  has  one  elderly  officer;  Nelson,  with  27,000,  has  one, 
who  is  postman  as  well.  (Mr.  Freeland,  p.  342,  Education  Report.) 
Magistrates  not  seldom  refuse  that  support  which  the  educational 
authority  might  reasonably  look  for.  Parents  criminally  neglect- 
ful are  thus  sometimes  encouraged  in  wrong-doing. 

In  Prussia  there  is  no  special  law  against  child  labour  in  factories, 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  meeting  such  cases.  The  percen- 
tage of  absentees  is  estimated  at  'from  3  to  10  per  cent  only 
(p.  159,  U.  S.  Commissioner's  Report,  1889). 

II. — Another  Object  Imperfectly  Realised  is  that  Children 

SHOULD   have   a   SUFFICIENTLY    LONG   SCHOOL   LiFE. 

We  hurry  children  into  school,  and  almost  shove  them  out.  We 
need  a  gentler  pace  at  both  ends  of  school  life.  The  inspectors 
found  1,522,000  children  under  7  years  of  age  in  schools  last  year, 
of  whom  458,000  were  3  and  under  5  years  of  age.  Between  7 
and  12  there  were  on  the  registers  2,738,000  children;  but  these 
figures  lose  much  of  their  encom'aging  aspect  when  we  find 
(p.  321)  that  between  11  and  12  the  numbers  were  only  500,079, 
between  12  and  13,  380,367,  and  between  13  and  14,  146,100. 
The  state  of  things  was  worse  in  1870,  when  about  16  per  cent  of 
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the  scholars  were  under  5,  against  only  7 '6 7  in  1885,  and  about 
the  same  now.  In  1870,  also,  only  17  per  cent  were  11  and  over, 
whereas  some  22-02  per  cent  were  11  and  over  in  1885,  and  it  is 
the  same  now.  In  one  of  the  United  States  we  read  of  an  average 
attendance  of  33,000,  with  3,000  scholars  over  15  years  of  age 
on  the  books  (Rhode  Island  :  U.S.C's  Report,  1889,  p.  611).  I 
am  far  from  advancing  American  practice  or  attendance  as  a 
model  for  ourselves  in  all  respects ;  but  we  certainly  ought  ta 
have  a  longer  school  life. 

There  is  still  cause  to  lament  the  low  standards  for  partial  and 
total  exemption  from  school  attendance.  Chaos  prevails.  The 
Royal  Commission  reported  on  the  half-time  standards.  The 
standard  was  : — 

I.  in  91  parishes. 

II.  in  28  boroughs  and  1,546  parishes. 

III.  in  118  „  8,793        „ 

IV.  in  89  „  1,912        „ 

No  less  than  1,912  country  places  were  under  Standard  IV.  for 
half-time,  while  28  boroughs  were  under  Standard  II.,  one  being  a 
Lancashire  borough  of  70,000  souls.  The  half-time  standards 
sanctioned  last  year  range  from  Standard  II.  in  the  Settle  Union 
to  Standard  IV.  in  some  scores  of  places,  and  to  Standard  V.  in 
others.  And  yet  the  Fourth  Standard  entitles  (p.  529,  First 
Report,  Royal  Commission)  to  total  exemption  in  10,000  places, 
69  of  them  boroughs,  and  for  8,230,000  population.  Twelve 
and  a  half  millions  are  under  Standard  V.,  and  five  millions  under 
Standard  VI.  An  upward  drift  is  perceptible,  but  local  anoma- 
lies of  a  glaring  kind  are  too  readily  countenanced  by  the 
Department.  The  attendance  officer  sometimes  devotes  his 
energy  to  impressing  upon  parents  the  fact  that  their  child  can 
leave  altogether  after  passing  Standard  IV.  (p.  343). 

Mr.  Brewer,  H.M.  Inspector  in  the  Blackburn  District,  reports 
that  Standard  II.  is  in  force  for  half-time  among  a  population  of 
163,000,  and  the  third  for  270,478  in  that  district,  while  the 
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fourth  holds  for  total  exemption  for  94,000.  He  attributes  these 
facts  to  the  fear  of  employers  that  there  might  be  "  a  dearth  of 
half-time  labour,"  and  to  "pai*ents'  aversion  from  a  change  which 
would  delay  the  child's  wage-earning."  Well  may  the  Inspector 
lament  the  ruinous  effect  of  these  low  standards.  The  scholar  has 
made  a  very  small  advance  when  "  his  school  time  is  cut  down 
one-half."  In  the  Hindley  and  Wigan  Unions  the  boys  pass  the 
Fourth  Standard  soon  after  their  tenth  year,  and  they  are  then 
practically  two  years  in  the  streets.  At  Hindley  there  were  but 
12  percent  presented  in  Standard  V.  and  above,  while  in  the  town 
of  Blackburn  there  were  nearly  25  per  cent.  In  Hindley  not  two 
per  cent  are  in  VI.  and  VII ;  in  Blackbui'n  there  are  eight  per 
cent.  Higher  standards,  and  the  retention  of  a  child  at  school 
until  he  can  be  actually  employed,  are  loudly  called  for.  Better 
still  would  be  the  substitution  of  an  age  and  attendance  limit 
sufficiently  high,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  present  chaotic 
local  option  in  exemption  standards. 

In  Manchester  it  has  been  found  (p.  351)  that  the  average  age 
in  Standard  IV.  is  10-7,  in  Standard  V.  11-4,  in  Standard  VI.  only 
12-1,  and  Standard  VII.  13-2. 

III. — Another  Anomaly  is  found  in  the  Distribution  of 
Teaching  Power. 

We  hear  boasting  about  the  cheapness  of  education.  Its  effi- 
ciency is  the  only  thing  worth  being  proud  of.  It  would  be  a 
serious  matter  in  a  national  system  of  education  if  half  the  schools 
should  be  well  staffed,  and  others  not  so  much  staffed  as  starved. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  something  like  this  anomaly 
exists. 

There  are  47,823  certificated  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  102,772, 
but  they  are  not  fairly  and  equally  distributed  among  the  19,508 
elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales.  The  last  report  of  the 
Education  Department  (p.  xxi.  1891-2)  says :  "The  salaries  obtained, 
even  by  female  teachers,   after  two  years   of  training,  are  beyond 
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the  means  of  the  managers  of  a  large  number  of  small  schools." 
There  are  now  5,582  schools  with  an  average  attendance  not 
exceeding  60  scholars,  and  in  such  schools,  under  Art.  82  (a),  the 
principal  teacher  may  be  provisionally  certificated,  i.e.,  only  a 
successful  pupil  teacher  and  Queen's  Scholar.  Art.  54  disqualifies 
such  teachers  after  reaching  their  25th  year,  so  that  we  are  in  this 
absurd  position.  The  Government  declares  that  fully  and 
properly  qualified  teachers  are  beyond  the  means  of  thousands 
of  schools.  A  well  educated  teacher  is,  then,  an  expensive  luxury. 
Children  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  go  to  a  school  of  at  least  60  average  attendance, 
are  guaranteed  a  certificated  teacher.  Those  below  the  line  are  left 
to  the  mercy  of  what  are  called  "  the  means  of  the  managers,"  and 
of  young  and  inferior  teachers.  That  phrase  is  a  discredit  to  a 
Government  report.  It  is  simply  an  evasion  of  the  duty  of  an 
Education  Department.  The  Government  lays  it  down  that  the 
staff  shall  be  sufficient  (Art.  85),  the  school  shall  be  efficient, 
(Art.  86),  and  the  head  teacher  must  be  certificated  (Art.  82). 
And  then  it  proceeds  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  those  three 
words  "sufficient,"  "efficient," and  "  certificated"  by  allowing  schools 
in  small  places,  where  children  need  the  best  mental  stimulus,  to 
be  taught  by  a  teacher  who  has  neither  seen  college  nor  certifi- 
cate, and  who  may  be  assisted  by  a  monitor,  or  a  junior  pupil 
teacher,  or  by  the  famous  "woman  over  18,"  who  has  too  long 
fascinated  the  officials  at  Whitehall,  and  who  ought,  long  ere  this, 
to  have  returned  to  private,  or  aspired  to  married,  life.  Everybody 
knows  that  there  is  money  enough  in  the  country  to  give  the 
^'illages  as  good  a  teacher  as  the  towns,  and  that  the  village  has 
the  greater  need.  It  is  for  statesmen  to  lift  education  out  of  its 
present  pauper  dependence  upon  the  supposed  "  means "  of 
managers.  These  managers  could  in  many  cases  find  the  money 
if  they  liked.  At  any  rate,  the  nation  will  have  to  find  it  at  the 
general  cost,  and  no  religious  difficulty  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
allowed  long  to  stand  in  the  way. 
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IV. — Teachers  Ought  to  have  Equal  Treatment, 
AND  Adequate  Remuneration. 

That  is  not  so  at  present.  Salaries  of  teachers  equally  good 
vary  in  different  neighbourhoods  to  an  astonishing  extent.  Public 
opinion  in  large  centres  will  often  allow  of  and  even  require 
liberal  salaries.  But  in  many  quarters  there  is  no  public  opinion 
on  the  spot,  and  some  might  be  turned  on  with  advantage  from 
the  reservoir  of  national  thought.  The  principal  teacher  of  a 
rural  Church  of  England  school  told  me  she  had  sole  charge,  was 
certificated,  and  had  £50  a  year.  There  were  miuagers  ;  but 
they  had  met  only  once  in  seven  years,  and  then  fur  the  one 
purpose  of  considering  a  resolution  to  knock  off  £10  from  her 
salary.  After  prolonged  discussion  the  resolution  was  defeated, 
and  the  managers  adjourned — it  is  surmised,  to  a  distant  future. 

In  1890  there  were  70  head  masters  receiving  less  than  £50 

968             „  „  „  £75 

2,569            „  „  „  £100 

260  head  mistresses  „  ,,  £40 

519             „  „  „  £45 

663             „  „  „  £.50 

T,3U             „  „  „  £75 

In  1891  (p.  xxi.  Rep.)  the  figures  of  the  lower  paid  head  teachers 
were  the  same,  only — as  some  one  has  said — a  little  worse.  In 
1890,  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  368  masters  in  Voluntary  Schools 
received  an  average  salary  of  £152  IBs.  6d.,  and  379  masters  in 
Board  Schools  £283  10s.  lOd. ;  while  797  mistresses  in  Voluntary 
Schools  received  an  average  salary  of  £90  18s.  6d.,  and  762  in 
Board  Schools  an  average  of  £199  lis.  5d. 

I  omit  figures  as  to  assistant  and  pupil  teachers,  but  they  would 
present  like  inequities.  Cost  is  necessarily  great  in  London,  but 
even  there  we  find  one  set  of  teachers,  in  schools  not  under 
publicly  elected  managers,  paid  far  less  than  those  in  schools 
that  are  under  such   managers.     It  is,  however,  in  the  country 
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districts,  aud  where  there  is  a  dearth  of  public  manngement.  that 
the  teacher  is  most  often  ill-paid.  Some  of  the  small  School 
Boards,  too,  are  not  small  sinners  iu  this  respect.  Whatever  part 
of  the  country  we  are  dealing  with,  I  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  secure  an  adequate,  a  qualified,  and  a  well-paid  staff. 
I  feel  quite  as  strongly  about  the  teacher's  professional  rights,  and 
his  rights  of  conscience.  The  Executive  of  the  National  Union 
have  none  too  soon  spoken  out.  I  attach  as  much  importance  to 
religious  education  as  any  man ;  but  let  us  begin  by  being 
religiously  just  to  our  teachers.  They  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
office  without  conditions  making  them  agents  of  any  church,  or 
priesthood,  or  party.  Moral  and  Christian  character  should  be 
secured,  but  teachers  ought  not  to  be  the  bondservants  of  any 
denomination.  There  must  be  some  way  of  teaching  denomi- 
national religion  to  children,  whose  parents  require  it,  better 
than  that  of  making  State-paid  teachers  the  communicators  of 
sectarian  instruction.  A  teacher's  character,  qualifications,  and 
moral  independence  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Let  these 
be  secured  and  paid  for.  It  is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  inflict 
poor  schools  and  inferior  teaching  upon  thousands  of  parishes 
in  the  name  of  religion.  It  is  grossly  irreligious  to  do  so. 
It  is  easy  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  Board 
Schools  is  greater  than  in  Voluntary  Schools.  It  is  so,  but  it  is  not 
too  high.  And  how  is  the  difference  mainly  caused  ?  On  page  xli. 
of  the  Blue  Book  the  cost  per  scholar  for  England  aud  Wales  is 
given  as  £2  7s.  Ifd,  in  Board,  aud  £1  1 7s.  Sd.  in  Voluntary 
Schools,  a  difference  of  9s.  5|d.  But  this  gives  no  true  idea  of 
the  average  cost  iu  the  country,  for  the  figui'es  include  Loudon, 
where  the  cost  is  abnormal.*  Leaving  London  out  of  account, 
the  cost  in  the  Board  Schools  of  England  is  £2  Is.  11  fd.,  and  of 
Voluntary  Schools  £1  17s.  l|d.,  a  difference  of  4s.  10-J-d.  That  is 
still  a  considerable  difference,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fuller, 

*  It  is  also  fair  to  remember  that  the  average  attendance  iu  London  Board  Schools  is 
about  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  average  attendance  in  Board  Schools  in  England  aud 
Wales. 
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abler,  and  better  paid  teaching  staffs  of  Board  Schools.  On  page  x. 
the  expenditure  per  scholar  for  teacher's  salaries  is  given.  It  is, 
for  Board  Schools,  £1  16s.  9 id.,  and  for  Voluntary  Schools, 
£1  9s.  3|d.,  a  difference  of  7s.  5|d.  As  these  figures  include 
London  and  Wales  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the 
difference  of  cost  arises  in  teachers'  salaries,  namely,  7s.  5|d.,  out 
of  9s.  5|d. ;  while,  if  we  could  exclude  London,  where  the  cost  of 
Board  teachers'  salaries  is  14s.  Ikl.  per  scholar  more  than  the 
average  in  the  Board  Schools  of  England  and  Wales,  we  should 
find  that  the  difference  of  salaries  swallows  up  the  whole  difference. 

V. — Schools  should  be  Conducted   in  Suitable  and 
Sanitary  Buildings. 

Thousands  of  schoolrooms  do  not  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Department.  The  rules  for  school-planning  on  pp.  188-193 
of  the  last  Blue  Book  are  designed  to  safeguard  health  and  secure 
efficiency.  New  schools  have  to  conform  to  them,  but  the  evil  is 
that  old  schools,  which  violate  most  of  these  rules,  are  allowed  not 
only  to  do  that,  but  effectually  to  exclude  new  schools.  The  evil 
is  allowed  to  be  quoted  as  a  reason  against  the  remedy.  Mr. 
Brewer,  inspector  for  the  Blackburn  District,  says  the  time  is 
approaching  when  all  the  accommodation  in  the  country  should  be 
revised,  Mr.  Coward  says  that  the  state  of  things  in  some  of  the 
classrooms  he  visited  in  company  with  Mr.  Freeland  in  the  Bury 
district  "was  horrible."  "One  shudders  at  the  recollection  of 
numbers  of  little  children  crowded  together  in  places  with  an 
exhausted  and  poisonous  air,  and  little  light "  (p.  347).  The 
rules  for  school  construction  require  schoolrooms  to  be  18  to  20 
feet  wide  for  long  desks,  or  22  feet  for  dual  desks.  With  20  feet, 
there  should  be  three  or  four  long  desks ;  with  22  feet  five  rows 
of  dual  desks  must  be  used.  But  what  is  the  state  of  things  as 
disclosed  in  the  Statistical  Report  1 

Bristol — Voluntary  Schools  :  89  principal  rooms  ;  30  above  25ft.  in  width, 
one  being  40ft.    Five  Board  schoolrooms  were  above  25ft.,  the  widest  being  36fb. 
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Dunstable— All  Voluntary  :  4  priucipal  rooms,  with  1  of  40ft. 

Nottingham — Voluntary  :  76  principal  rooms ;  14  above  25ft.  in  width 
and  one  36ft.     Board  Schools  :  109  schoolrooms,  and  one  26Yvft.  wide. 

Newark — Voluntary  :  11  schoolrooms  ;  6  above  25ft.,  and  one  36ft. 

Derby— Voluntary  :  48  schoolrooms  ;  22  above  25ft.,  and  widest  60ft. 

Burnley —Voluntary  :  19  schoolrooms  ;  10  above  25ft.,  the  widest  64ft. 

Ashton-underLyne — 34  schoolrooms  ;  27  above  25ft.,  the  widest  being 
65ft. 

Preston— All  Voluntary  :  51  schoolrooms  ;  34  above  25ft.,  the  widest 
48  Ht. 

Manchester— Board  :  121  schoolrooms  ;  98  above  25ft.,  the  widest  58ft 
Voluntary  :  147  schoolrooms  ;  96  above  25ft.,  the  widest  50ft. 

These  figures  show  that  a  great  deal  of  the  reported  accom- 
modation has  no  practical  existence,  and  that  the  gravest  incon- 
venience is  suffered. 

The  returns  on  classrooms  are  even  worse.  Here  it  is  not 
useless  but  insufficient  space,  that  is  the  evil.  Instead  of  rule  7 
being  observed,  which  requires  18  x  15  or  18  x  16ft.,  we  find  in 

Manchester  118  classrooms  under  14ft.  wide,  down  to  6ft. 

WiGAN  has  45  classrooms,  with  7  under  14ft.  wide,  down  to  9jft. 

AsHTON  has  58  classrooms,  but  26  of  them  are  less  than  14ft.  wide,  down 
to  10ft. 

Children  are  taught  in  Preston  in  25  classrooms  under  14ft.,  down  to  10ft. 

Barrow-in-Furness  goes  down  to  7ft.  Even  the  Board  has  a  classroom 
under  10ft 

Bolton  beats  most  records,  having  23  of  its  classrooms  below  14ft.  and  one  5ft. 

Liverpool  can  show  one  (Voluntary)  of  8^ft.  Its  Board  Schools  were  not 
returned,  although  twice  applied  for. 

Oldham  had  52  Voluntary  classrooms  under  14ft.,  and  one  7|ft  wide.  Its 
Board  Schools  included  19  classrooms  under  14ft ,  but  the  narrowest  was  12ft. 

The  HuDDERSFiELD  Board  had  115  classrooms,  not  one  of  which  was  less 
than  14ft.  wide. 

The  Hull  Board  could  not  give  so  good  a  report. 

Leeds  Voluntary  Schools  showed  34  classrooms  under  14ft.,  the  narrowest 
being  9^1.  Leeds  Board  had  389  classrooms,  with  18  less  than  14ft.,  the 
narrowest  being  7^tt. 

What  we  want  is  to  see  rules  translated  into  buildings.  It  is 
useless  to  require  air,  space,  ventilation,  playgrounds,  width,  and 
height,  ou  paper,  if  the  children  are  not  enjoying  them.  Stuffy 
class-rooms  generally  need  gas  in  the  daytime.     The  smallest  play- 
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grounds  are  generally  the  sloppiest,  and  least  fit  for  young  feet. 
To  imprison  children  for  five  days  a  week  in  rooms  little  better 
than  musty  boxes,  is  hardly  short  of  a  ci'ime. 

VI. — Attention  to  Manners,  Behaviour,  and  Character. 

Nothing  could  be  much  better  than  the  theory  of  the  code  ; 
but  in  practice  I  fear  there  is  not  that  definite  and  painstaking 
endeavour  to  train  children  in  nice  ways,  courteous  feeling, 
reverence  for  home  and  parents,  and  a  kindlier  tone  of  speech 
which  we  should  like  to  see.  The  fundamental  moralities,  I  hope, 
are  inculcated.  No  time  can  be  considered  too  great,  consistently 
with  a  successful  general  education,  that  is  given  to  such 
subjects. 

VII. — I  have  only  space  just  to  touch  upon  the  great  anomaly 
in  the 

distribution    of    popular    ilANAGEMENT    OF    SCHOOLS, 

and  the  undoubted  advantages  accruing  from  such  management : — 
16,614,432  of  the  population  are  under  School  Boards,  while 
9,360,007  of  the  population  are  in  places  without  School  Boards. 
In  the  latter  are  over  8,000  parishes  and  122  boroughs.  The 
population  under  Boards,  however,  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  population 
whose  children  could,  if  their  parents  wished,  attend  a  Board 
School.  A  sixth  of  what  is  called  the  Scliool  Board  population 
would  give  us  about  2,700,000,  but  the  accommodation  in  Boai-d 
Schools  is  only  1,980,000. 

Districts  like  Liverpool  and  Manchester  enjoy  the  more  vigorous 
enforcement  of  attendance  by  School  Boards,  but  only  a  portion 
of  their  inhabitants  exercise  public  management  of  the  schools 
which  their  children  attend.  If  public  control  is  w'orth  what  it  costs, 
all  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  are  surely  entitled  to  its  advantages. 

VIII. —  One  of  the  greatest  anomalies  is  that  every  school 
is  under 

DENOMINATIONAL    MANAGEMENT    IN    THOUSANDS    OF    PARISHES 

and  scores  of  boroughs.      There  is   reasonable  choice  of   school 
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ill  London,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  many  smaller 
places,  but  no  choice  at  all  for  millions  of  the  population. 
This  state  of  things  bears  with  cruel  severity  upon  young 
Nonconformists  who  desire  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  in 
those  districts.  Denominational  tests  are  imposed  which  tend 
to  corrupt  the  conscience,  and  are,  at  this  end  of  the  19th 
century,  an  anachronism  in  national  life.  Tlie  wrong  done  to 
parents  and  children  is  obvious,  and  is  by  no  means  prevented 
by  the  so-called  "  conscience  clause." 

IX.  In  conclusion,   the  Act  of  1891    has  created  a  new  and 
troublesome  anomaly  in  the  matter  of 

SCHOOL    FEES. 

I  will  not  enter  into  particulars.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  the  burden  of  fees  was  anomalous  before  the  Act  in  question. 
Fees  fall  upon  the  poor  parent  with  heavy  weight ;  a  school-board 
rate  scarcely  touches  liim.  A  fee  of  threepence  a  week  for  four 
children  is  £2  6s.  per  annum,  while  a  rate  of  sixpence  in  the 
pound  on  £8  rateable  value  is  only  four  shillings  a  year.  Well, 
before  the  Act  the  greatest  disparity  obtained  in  the  rate  of  fees. 
The  average  of  the  country  was  about  10s.  per  scholar  per 
annum,  while  in  London  and  Birmingham  the  fees  were  about  6s. 
In  the  rural  districts  they  ranged  from  5s.,  towards  8s.  and  10s. 
In  the  North  of  England,  however,  they  were  often  14s.  and  15s., 
and  in  some  cases  20s.  The  operation  of  the  Act  has  per- 
petuated this  inequality  with  one  intensely  aggravating  circum- 
stance. By  offering  a  fee  grant  of  10s.  to  the  whole  country  the  Act 
automatically  abolished  fees  where  their  burden  had  been  lightest, 
while  it  allows  school  managers  to  take  the  10s.  and  continue  to  charge 
a  varying,  but  still  considerable,  fee  upon  precisely  those  parents 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  fees  has  been  heaviest  in  the  past. 
Broadly  stated,  15,000  schools  have  free  education,  and  5,000 
schools  in  some  or  all  of  their  departments,  are  still  charging  fees. 
The  pity  is  that  where  the  fee — which,  of  course,  is  now  the  difference 
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between  the  former  full  fee  and  the  lO.s.  offered  by  Government  in 
ieu  of  fees — is  still  collected,  it  is  collected  from  those  parents 
who  for  years  past  have  been  paying  fees  higher  than  the  average 
fees  of  the  country. 

Take  Stockport,  for  instance.  The  parents  here  have,  for  years 
past,  been  paying  fees  at  the  rate  of  nearly  20.s.  per  scholar  in 
average  attendance,  and  now,  while  three-fifths  of  the  children  in 
England  and  Wales  are  enjoying  free  education,  the  childi-en  of 
Stockport  are  paying  considerable  fees  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  managers  get  10s.  per  scholar  from  Government.  Nothing 
more  preposterous  can  be  imagined  than  the  following  facts. 
There  are  13,553  children  on  books.  5,319  of  these  go  free,  and 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  these  are  generally,  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  infant  scholars  of  the  schools.  But  what  will  be  said 
of  the  anomalies  of  our  educational  system  when  we  read  (County 
Borough  of  Stockport,  Annual  Report,  p.  14,  1892),  that 

Fees  of  Id.  are  paid  by  1,529  scholars  (equivalent  fee),  13s.  lOd. 

„  ,,  17s.  8d. 

21s.  6d. 

253.  4d. 
„  „  29s.  2d. 

33s. 
„  „  40s.  8d. 

This  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  current  anomalies  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  A  better  education  has,  without  doubt,  been  given 
in  Birmingham,  at  a  cost  in  fees  of  6s.  per  scholar. 

X. — All  schools  in  receipt  of  public  money  ought  to  be  equally 

SUBJECT    TO    PUBLIC    AUDIT 

of  their  accounts. 

I  have  ere  now  incurred  the  wrath  of  a  well-known  Canon  of 
Manchester,  who  has,  I  believe,  in  emphatic  terms,  expressed  his 
inability  to  be  present  to-night,  for  asserting  that  the  accounts  of 
elementary  schools  are  sometimes  "  cooked."  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  needlessly  offensive.     My  only  desire  is  to  see  the  benefits  of 


2d. 

„   2,821 

3d. 

„   2,349 

4d. 

797 

5d. 

71 

6d. 

456 

8d. 
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public  management  ettended  to  all  classes  of  schools.  My  state- 
meuts  have  been  called  in  question,  when  I  have  said  that  incorrect 
accounts  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department,  in  order  to  earn 
the  larger  grant  under  what  is  known  as  the  17s.  6d.  limit.  Per- 
haps, in  conclusion,  I  may  refer,  in  support  of  my  charges,  to 
pp.  10  and  11  in  the  pamphlet,  "National  Union  of  Teachers, 
Compulsory  Extraneous  Duties,"  where  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — 

"In  some  cases  the  whole  village  knows  that  the  organist  or 
assistant  overseer  is  paid  out  of  the  school  funds,  but  care  is  taken 
that  this  information  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  Government 
officials.  *  Salary  of  teacher '  appears  in  the  annual  return  to 
the  Education  Department  made  by  the  managers  of  the  school, 
Xot  a  single  word  is  added  to  indicate  that  this  salai-y  also  covers 
a  multitude  of  employments  absolutely  removed  from  the  purpose 
for  which  the  money  is  granted  by  the  State.  In  numberless 
cases,  the  State  aid  to  elementary  schools  is  increased,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  17s.  6d.  limit  is  fictitiously  raised,  by  the  balance 
sheet  including  amounts  which  have  been  given  for  services  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  schools.  "We  cannot  press  this  point  too 
strongly  on  the  attention  of  the  general  public.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  in  many  schools  the  accounts  are  falsified  in  order  to 
allow"  of  either  illegal  expenditure,  or  to  obtain  from  the  State 
increased  pecuniary  support." 

In  these  arrangements,  gentlemen,  I  see  no  fairness,  and, 
under  English  law,  and  before  English  public  opinion,  where 
fairness  is  wanting  finality  will  never  be  found. 
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Eastward  Ho !  or,  Some  Considerations  on  our  Responsi- 
bilities in  the  East. 

By  Vert  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartblli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S. 
Read  March  22,   1893. 

I. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  received  an  application  from  one  of  the  leading- 
shipping  houses  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  They  were  desirous  of 
sending  out,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  one  of  their 
clerks  to  their  house  in  India,  and  consequently  felt  the  extreme 
desirability  of  this  gentleman's  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Hindustani  language.  I  was  requested  to  state  where  the  neces- 
sary tuition  could  be  obtained  ;  or  else  to  recommend  an  efficient 
private  teacher  of  the  important  language  in  question.  To  my 
regret  I  was  entirely  unable  to  oblige  in  the  manner  desired — 
the  only  advice  I  could  give  was  that  an  advertisement  should  be 
inserted  in  the  columns  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  applying  for 
a  teacher  of  Hindustani.  I  subsequently  learnt  that  the  adver- 
tisement had  been  successful  to  the  extent  of  "  discovering "  a 
person  well  qualified  to  teach  the  language  desired,  besides  being 
possessed  of  some  acquaintance  with  other  vernaculars  of  our 
great  Eastern  Empire,  but  who  had  been  reduced  through  a  series 
of  misfortunes  and,  apparently  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  a 
condition  of  great  distress.  The  altogether  unexpected  call  for  his 
services  has  been  the  means  of  suddenly  raising  him,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  a  condition  of  practical  destitution. 

I  venture  to  take  this  little  anecdote  as  the  text  of  the  remarks 
which,  through  the  kind  invitation  of  the  President,  I  have  the 
hono\ir  of  addressing  to  the  society  this  evening.  To  appreciate 
the  moral  contained,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  comments.     The 
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language  knowu  as  Hindustani  is  not  only  an  important  vernacular 
of  the  north  of  India,  but  has  practically  become  a  lingua  franca 
in  common  use  over  well-nigh  every  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire; 
so  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  almost  a  necessary  qualification  for 
communicating  with  the  natives  of  India,  to  whatever  race  they 
belong  and  in  whatever  part  they  dwell.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
city  which,  perhaps,  is  of  all  others  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  India,  because  carrying  on  trade  of  vast  extent  and 
importance  with  that  enormous  country.  This  city,  moi'eover,  is 
one  that  stands  in  a  foremost  rank  in  matters  educational.  Its 
numerous  mercantile  clerks  and  aspiring  employes  possess  con- 
siderable opportunities,  both  in  public  institutions,  in  Board  Schools, 
Higher  Grade  Voluntary  Schools,  and  various  private  classes,  of 
procuring,  at  little  cost  and  with  great  convenience,  efficient 
tuition,  in  Day  or  Evening  Classes,  in  most  of  the  modern  European 
languages  which  are  of  use  in  commerce.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  stating  that  very  satisfactory  improvement  and  development  in 
this  direction  has  taken  place  in  Manchester  since  1888,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  this  society  on  "  The  Modern  Languages 
Problem  in  Modern  Education."  Now  if,  instead  of  Manchester,  the 
incident  I  have  referred  to  had  occurred,  let  us  say  in  Berlin  or  Paris, 
I  should  have  had  no  further  trouble  than  to  briefly  refer  my  corre- 
spondent to  the  recently  established  Orientalisches  Seminar  in  the 
one  case,  or  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes  in  the 
other,  where  at  a  minimum  of  expense  he  would  have  been  able  to 
obtain  thorough  instruction  of  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific 
character  in  the  language  desired,  and  so  equip  himself  for  a  good 
start  on  his  reaching  Bombay  in  a  few  months'  time.  But  here 
in  this  almost  Anglo-Indian  city,  whose  practical  interests  in  India 
and  her  myriad  peoples  so  far  exceed  the  corresponding  interests 
of  the  German  Empire  and  French  Republic  combined,  neither  in 
the  Owens  College,  nor  in  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  in 
Higher  Grade  Board  Schools,  nor  in  private  institutions,  is  it 
possible  to  find  a  single  teacher  of  the  great  commercial  language 
of  our  Indian   Empire — one  of  the  six  languages,  we   are   told, 
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spoken  by  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  in  the  world. 
Nor  amid  the  innumerable  advertisements  of  foreign  language 
teachers  do  we  ever  meet  with  any  inviting  young  men  destined 
for  the  East  to  avail  themselves  of  tuition  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any 
other,  of  the  Eastern  vernaculars.  The  fact  is,  in  this  as  in  every 
similar  case,  the  supply  does  not  exist  because  the  demand  is  non- 
existent. It  will  be  my  object  this  evening  to  suggest  to  my 
hearers  the  desirability,  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  of 
encouraging  or  even  creating  this  demand.  But  it  is  not  merely 
the  study  of  the  languages  of  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East  to 
which  I  would  desire  to  call  attention ;  it  is  rather  a  much  wider 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  East  and  its  vast  population  that 
appears  to  me  to  demand  very  much  wider  sympathy  and  interest 
than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity in  this  country,  and  particularly  in  this  city. 

II. 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  what  is  the  present  state  of 
popular  knowledge  regarding  India,  and  all  relating  to  it,  geo- 
graphically or  otherwise. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester Geographical  Society  (Mr.  E.  Sowerbutts,  F.R.G.S.)  for  an 
advance  proof  of  part  of  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Society,  containing  the  report  of  the  Society's  examinations 
on  India  held  in  1892,  and  for  permission  to  make  some  quotations 
from  the  same.  We  learn  from  this  interesting  document  that 
"  about  2,000  circulars  of  invitation  to  school  boards,  private 
schools,  colleges,  grammar  schools,  mechanics'  institutions,  and 
evening  classes  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  were 
issued,"  offering  prizes  and  certificates  for  an  examination  on 
the  geography  of  India.  The  syllabus  of  this  examination,  which 
was  very  detailed,  was  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  and 
second  being  concerned  with  the  physical  geography  and  natural 
productions  of  the  country.  The  other  two  sections  I  think 
it  desirable  to  quote  in  full  in  relation  to  my  subject : — 
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III.  The  People  of  India. 

(a)  A  Short  History  of  India. 

(b)  The  Principal  Races  of  India  ;  their  Origin  aad  Distribution. 

(c)  The  Homes  of  the  People. 

(ct)  Social  Conditions,  ''  Caste,"  Widowhood,  Child-Marriage, 
clc.  ;  The  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages. 

(e)  Religions  ;  Brahminiam,  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism  (Ceylon 
and  Burma),  Jainism,  Paraiism  (Bombay). 

(/)  The  Political  Divisions ;  British  Territory,  French  and 
Portuguese  Territory,  States  under  British  Administra- 
tion, Independent  States  ;  the  States  which  are  mainly 
Mahommedan,  Hindu,  Jain. 

($r)  The  (iovernment  of  the  several  kinds  of  States  as  in  Section 
c.  Municipalities  of  India ;  Village  Communities  and 
Order. 

IV.  The  Trade  of  the  Country, 
(a)  Industries,  or  the  Production  of  Commodities. 
(6)  Commerce,  or  the  Exchange  of  Commodities. 
(c)     Silver   and  its   Fluctuations   in   Value,    and   its   effect    on 
the  Commerce  of  India. 

We  learn  that  as  a  result  of  this  annouucement  a  total  of  only 
103  persons  actually  sat  for  examination;  that  out  of  a  possible 
number  of  46,350  marks  which  could  have  been  made  by  those 
who  sat,  the  total  actually  obtained  was  only  7,910,  or  about  one- 
sixth.  Also,  that  of  a  maximum  obtainable  by  each  candidate  of 
450  marks,  the  most  successful  candidate  obtained  only  225,  or 
exactly  one-half;  and  that  only  ten  altogether  obtained  150  or 
more  marks.  These  results  were,  numerically  speaking,  not  very 
encouraging,  nor  do  they  appear  to  improve  on  closer  inspection 
of  the  actual  work  done.  One  of  the  three  examiners  submitted  a 
special  report,  which  is  embodied  in  the  general  report,  and  which 
I  am  also  allowed  to  quote.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  here  pre- 
senting a  few  extracts : 

"  Speaking  generally,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  much  better  knowledge 
has  been  shown  in  the  physical  portions  of  the  paper  than  in  what  I  may  term 
the  human  side  of  the  subject.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  that,  whilst  the  physical 
and  natural  geography  is  an  absolutely  necessary  basis  to  the  study  of  India, 
it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  the  rising  generation  of  tliis 
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country — the  future  real  rulers  of  the  260  millions  of  the  Indian  Empire — of 
a  moie  accurate  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  those  vast  populations,  their 
diflferences  of  race,  character,  religions,  ideas,  tastes,  as  well  as  the  main  facts 
of  their  history.  On  the  whole,  this  is  the  weak  side  of  the  103  papers  under 
review. 

"  (a)  Not  many  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  '  principal  peoples  of 
India  and  their  present  distribution'  (III.,  1).  Some  answers  are 
remarkable,  thus : — 

'  Ths  principal  peoples  of  India  are  the  Parsees,  the  Jeans,  the 

Hindoos,  the  Coolies.' 
'  The  principal  peoples  of  India  are  the  Parsees,  the  Mazawattees 
[reminiscence   of  the   tea  shops  !],   Burmese,   English,  and 
Ceylonese.' 
'  The  principal  races  are  the  Hindoos,  Skites,  and  Parsees.' 
'Hindoos  are  of  a  black  kind  of  persons.'  " 
"  (6)  Still  more  inaccurate  are  many  of  the  notions  of  the  religions  of 
the  peoples  of  India  (III.,   3).      Many  still  seem  to  think  that 
Buddhism  is  one  of  the  great  Indian  religions  of  the  present  day, 
though  in  India  proper  it  has  long  been  quite  extinct.     It  is  not 
generally  known  to  the  candidates  that  Ceylou  and  Burma,  on  the 
other  hand,   are  thoroughly  Buddhist.      Here  are  some  of  their 
specimens  : — 

'Tlie  two  great  religions  are  Bramisuam  and  Bubisuam.' 
'  (The  two  great  religions  are)  Indoo  and  Bramicial.      In  Burma 
and   Ceylon  they   worship   idols,   principally   Vesus   Seava.' 
[?  A  reminiscence  of  the  Brahmanic  deities  Vishnu  and  Siva.] 
'  The  people  of  Ceylon   are  mostly   Christians,   and  so  are  the 
Burmese.' 
"The  following  is  an  odd  mixture,  both  geographically  and  histori- 
cally : — 

'Buddha  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Goa,  near  Calcutta.' " 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  remark  that  the  answers  in  question  are 
not  those  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  of  students 
representative  of  our  secondary  and  higher  education,  or  of  con- 
tinuation classes,  and  indited  by  those  who  presumably  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  above  quoted 
syllabus.  In  a  city  like  Manchester  it  might  be  suppposed  that 
if  anything  were  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  at  least  the 
members  of  that  numerically  tiny,  but  commercially  most  impor- 
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taut  and  influential  race,  the  Parsis,  so  well  and  so  favourably 
represented  in  our  mercantile  community,  would  be  the  most 
familiar  of  all.     But,  to  again  quote  the  words  of  the  report : — 

"The  ones  who  come  worst  off  among  the  peoples  of  India  are  that 
intelligent,  highly-educated,  and  philanthropic  little  race,  the 
Parsis,  of  Bombay.  Of  course,  the  old  calumny  is  continually 
repeated  that  they  'worship  fire,'  that  they  'worship  the  sun,' 
and  some  even  add  the  '  moon  and  the  stars,'  or  '  earth  and  water.' 
But  they  get  worse  treatment  than  this.  The  Parsi  merchants  of 
Manchester  would  be  surprised  to  read  the  accounts  of  them  and 
their  religious  views  given  by  some  of  their  juvenile  fellow-citizens. 
We  are  told,  for  example — 

'  The  Parsees  are  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  God.' 

'  The  Parsees  or  fire- worshippers  are  classed  with  the  Atheists.' 

'  The  Parsees'     .     .     .     religion  is  very  strange.     Some  of  them 

live  in  the  Towers  of  Silence.' 
'  The  Parsees  are  a  people  who  don't  believe  in  any  religion,  but 

have  a  religion  of  of  their  own.' 
'  The  Parsees  are  a  wandering  set  of  people  like  the  Jews  ;  they 
are  fire-worshippers,'  &c. 
"  To  add  to  their  misfortune,  they  get  (apparently)  mixed  up  in  the 
juvenDe  mind  with  the  Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament.     This 
will  explain  the  statement  of  several  candidates  that 
'  Pharsees  are  the  Priests.' 
"  And,  also, 

'  The  Pharsees  are  those  that    think    themselves  higher   than 
others.' 
"  A  few  candidates,  however,  have  a  good  word  for  them,  thus  : — 
'  The  Parsees  are  a  good  kind  of  people.' 
'  The  Parsees  are  good  and  just.' 

Perhaps  the  social  customs  and  the  history  of  India  scarcely 
receive  aoy  better  treatment : — 

"  (c)  A  number  of  peculiar  terms  relating  to  Indian  populations  or 
customs  (Section  III.,  2)  come  in  for  curious  answers.  Thus 
'  caste,'  fairly  well  understood  on  the  whole,  gets  some  odd 
definitions,  e.g. : — 

'  Caste  is  a  mark  on  a  person's  forehead.' 

'  Caste  is  a  monogram  which  they  have  painted  on  their  forehead.' 

'  Caste  is  the  same  as  society.' 
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"  Again,  it  is  apparently  believed  by  some  that  the  cruel  custom  of 
suttee  is  still  practised  '  nearly  all  over  India  ! '  The  custom  itself 
is  variously  and  strangely  defined. 

'  Suttee  is  a  religion  in  which  people  are  burned  alive.' 
'  Suttee,  or  child-marriage.' 

'  If  a  husband  died,  his  wife  would  have  to  have  him  burned,  and 
she  would  have  to  be  burned  probably,  or  ivear  uncomfortable 
clothes  the  rest  of  her  life.' 
"  In  the  following  remarkable  answer  there  is  a  charming  medley  of 
suttee  and  child-widowhood  : — 

'  Suttee  is  the  marriage  of  two  persons  when  very  young,  and 
the  female   is  to  be  burnt,  that  is,  when  she  is  grown  up. 
When  the  female  of  the  two  children  that  are  married  dies, 
then  the  male  is  a  child-widow.' 
"  I  may  remark,  too,  that  in  the  same  question  the  term  '  banyan '  (a 
native   trader   or   broker)   has   been   uniformly    confounded  with 
'  banyan  '  (a  kind  of  tree),  though  the  context  shows  the 
latter  could  not  be  meant.     The  only  exception  is  one  candi- 
date who  (calumniously,  let  us  hope)  defines  'banyans'  as 
'robers  '  "  {sic)  ! 
Similar  ignorance  is  shewn  on  the  all  important  subject  of  the 
currency : — 

"  Many  mistakes  are  made  about  the  value  of  the  rupee.     Hardly  any 

have  worked  the  simple  sums  given  correctly.      Not  one  is  able  to 

read    the    sums    given    in    lakhs    and    crores    (it43,96,280    and 

RIO, 68, 02, 550),  although  the  said  figures  may  be  seen  frequently 

quoted  in  the  business  columns  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and 

surely  ought  to  be  taught  to  English  youths.      Not  one  is  aware 

that  the  Ceylon  coinage  is  one  rupee  — 100  cents." 

On  the  subject   of  Indian  history  it  is  really  distressing  to  find 

80  many  candidates  almost  uniformly  confounding  the  horrors  of 

the   Indian  Mutiny   with  those   of    the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 

Lord  Clive  with  Lord  Clyde,  and,   generally  the  events  of  1757, 

with  those  of  1857.     In  the  words  of  the  report : — 

"  We  may  conclude  on  the  whole  that  the  examination  will  have  done 
considerable  good  in  calling  attention  to  our  great  Indian  Empire 
and  its  teeming  population,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  by  showing  the 
serious  deficiences  still  existing,  both  in  popular  conceptions  and 
in  school  teaching,  regarding  many  subjects  of  the  highest 
importance  concerning  them." 
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III. 

But  our  highest  as  well  as  our  elementary  education  is,  I 
believe,  anything  but  satisfactory  in  almost  all  that  has  reference 
to  the  East.  It  will  be,  I  suppose,  admitted  that  anything  like 
successful  popular  tuition,  whether  in  the  vernacular  languages, 
or  in  the  ethnography  and  history  of  the  East,  must  of  necessity 
find  its  basis  in  a  highly  developed  and  sufficient  system  of 
academic  teaching  in  the  great  national  centres  of  learning.  Yet 
I  may  remind  you  that  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  International  Oriental  Congress,  held  in  London  last 
September,  remarked  with  truth :  "  I  believe  that  the  small  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  counting  fewer  inhabitants  than  the  city  of 
London,  does  more  for  encouraging  the  study  of  Eastern  languages 
and  literature,  than  England." 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  "Report  of  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Institution  of  Degrees  in  Languages  "  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  London,  shewing  what  provisions  exist 
for  tuition  or  examination  in  (among  others)  the  classical  or  living 
languages  of  the  East  at  the  four  English  Universities.  Of  these  the 
"  Honours  School  of  Oriental  Studies,"  at  Oxford,  appears  to  be  very 
satisfactorily  equipped,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  syllabus.* 

At  Cambridge  there  have  been  both  an  Indian  and  a  Semitic 
Language  Tripos,  but  I  see  from  this  week's  papers  that  the  results 
have  not  been   very   satisfactory.!       The  London   Colleges   seem 

*"  (1)  Examination  in  Indian  studies — History  of  India  ;  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Arabic, 
Hindustani,  Hindi,  Marathi,  Bengali,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Chinese,  Burmese.  (2)  Examina- 
tion in  Semitic  stu'lies,  embracing  —Arabian  and  Jewish  liistory  ;  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and 
Aramaic  (including  Ciialdaic,  Samaritan,  and  Syriac).  The  examinations  have  a  very 
wide  scope,  and  Zend,  Assyrian,  and  Ethiopic  may  be  offered  as  special  subjects.  There 
are  also  professors,  teachers,  or  readers  in  Chinese,  Russian,  Persian,  and  European 
languages,  with  a  scholarship  in  Chinese  given  every  two  yeai-s. 

t  Tlie  two  honour  examinations  in  Eastern  languages  have  now  been  for  some  years 
iu  existence,  but  have  not  i^roduced  very  satisfactory  results.  The  total  number  of  can- 
didates who  have  passed  the  Semitic  languages  ti-ipos  iu  the  la-*t  fourteen  years  is  17, 
while  27  have  passed  the  Indian  lang\iages  tripos  during  the  same  period,  tlie  majority  «/ 
the  latter  being  natU-es  of  Indi'i.  Much  expense  and  trouble  has  thus  been  expended 
for  very  inadequate  results.  The  Special  Board  for  Oriental  Studies  think  that  the  time 
has  come  to  make  a  chan,je,  and  they  therefore  now  propose  to  amalgamate  the  two 
triposes  into  one,  to  be  called  the  Oriental  Languages  Trij^os.  They  believe  that  the  new 
examination  may  be  more  popular,  for  it  will  enable  candidates  to  take  up  Arabic  and 
Persian  together,  which  could  not  be  done  before.  They  also  jiropose  to  divide  the  tripos 
into  two  sections,  elementary  and  advanced,  thus  enabling  a  candidate,  while  throwing 
his  .strength  mainly  into  two  languages,  to  make  a  fair  beginning  with  a  third.  The 
languages  included  will  be  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian,  with  the 
comparative  grammars  of  Semitic,  and  Indo-European  languages. — Mnnchesler  Guardian., 
March  10,  189o.  The  Acodtnii/,  March  ISth,  adds  that  "it  is  also  recommended  that 
Hindustani  be  no  longer  retained  as  a  subject  of  examination." 
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fairly  well  provided  in  the  matter  of  Oriental  Professorships  and 
Lectureships,  nor  must  we  forget  the  new  and  important  School  or 
Modern  Oriental  Studies  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Institute; 
but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  these  facilities 
are  availed  of,  or  what  influence  they  have  upon  the  diffusion  of 
Oriental  knowledge  throughout  the  country.  I  should  not  suppose 
that  it  is  very  great.  I  have  thrown  together,  in  an  appendix,  all 
the  information  that  I  can  gather  concerning  the  supply  of 
Oriental  teaching  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  advantage  is  taken  of  it. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not,  and  never  can,  in  its  present  form,  be  of 
much  practical    advantage  to  the  youth  of  Manchester. 

IV. 
I  pause  here  for  a  moment  in  order  to  impress  upon  my  hearers 
how  incomparably  vaster  are  the  interests  of  this  country  in  India 
and  the  rest  of  Asia,  than  those  of  any  other  nation  whatsoever. 
The  basis  of  my  contention  is  not  merely  commercial,  but  also 
political  and  social.  This  will,  perhaps,  appeal  more  strongly  to 
my  hearers  if  supported  by  a  certain  amount  of  statistical  infor- 
mation, from  which  my  arguments  will  largely  proceed.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  British  Empire  is  the  greatest  Oriental  Empire 
which  exists,  or,  perhaps,  ever  has  existed.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  our  Asiatic  possessions,  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  superficial  area  and  population,  will  support  this  state- 
ment : — 

Aj-ea  in 
Square  Miles.  Population. 

Indian  Empire  : — 

British  Provinces  (including  Burma)     1,068,314  ...     221,172,952 

Native  Indian  States 731,944  ...       66,050,479 

Other  Asiatic  Possessions  : — 

Ceylon... 25,365  ...         3,008,466 

Straits  Settlements    1,472  ...  512,905 

Aden  and  Perim 80  ...  41,910 

Labuan    30  ...  5,853 

Hong  Kong 29  ...  221,441 

Total  Asiatic  Empire     1,827,234     ...     291,014,006 

Asiatic    Protectorates   and   "  spheres 

of  influence"  120,400     ...  1,112,000 

Total  British  Asia 1,947,634      ..     292,126,006 
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I  may  state  at  once  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  calcula- 
tions to  tlie  invaluable  Statesman' s  Year-Boole  for  1893,  by  Mr.  J. 
Scott  Keltie,  published  only  last  month.  The  still  more  minute 
calculations  of  the  Almanack  de  Go/ha  for  the  same  year  afiord 
slightly  diflFerent  results,  but  the  authority  of  that  venerable 
annual  is  too  important  to  be  neglected.  It  will  be  of  interest, 
therefore,  if  I  add  for  comparison  the  corresponding  figures  therein 
given  : — 

Area 

in  Square  Miles.  Pu^ulation. 
Indian  Empire : 

(a)  Immediate  Posspssions    966,900       ...  221,252,000 

(6)  Mediate  Possessions    909,480       ...  70.099,000 

Remainder  of  Asia    140,136       ...  4,937,000 

Total  British  Asia 2,016,516  296,288,000 

The  slight  excess  in  the  Almanack  de  Gotka  calculations  (due 
probably  to  the  iuclusiou  of  Zanzibar,  Socotra.  and  a  few  other 
geographically  African  dependencies  under  "  India ")  scarcely 
alters  the  maiu  result,  which  is  one  well  worthy  of  examination. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  whilst  the  total  area  covered  by 
Asia  and  its  islands  is,  according  to  the  latest  calculations, 
17,255,890  square  miles,  or  almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  total 
land  surface  of  the  globe,  between  one  seventh  and  one  eighth  of 
this  vast  continent,  and  that  including  much  of  its  richest  and 
most  naturally  favoured  regions,  is,  more  or  less  directly,  possessed 
or  administered  by  this  country.  But  when  we  come  to  population 
the  result  is  even  more  striking ;  for  taking  the  entire  population 
of  Asia  as  something  over  840  millions,  a  little  over  35'4  per  cent 
of  this  teeming,  and  in  many  cases  densely  crowded  and  rapidly 
increasing,  population  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Fax  Britannica, 
and  gladly  acknowledge  the  beneficent  sway  of  the  Queen- 
Empress. 

These  figures  are  colossal  indeed,  but  they  by  no  means 
adequately  express  the  full  amount  of  oiir  Asiatic  influence  and 
consequent  responsibilities.  It  is  suflficient  to  make  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  great  extent  and  closeness  of  our  relations, 
mercantile  and  political,  with  the  gigantic  Chinese  Empire  and 
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its  dense  population  of  360,250,000*;  with  Japan,  Persia,  Indo- 
China,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, — for  we  can  afford 
here  to  omit  reference  to  Western  Asia, 

The  mere  bare  enumeration  of  the  above  names  and  figures 
must  surely  impress  us  with  the  magnitude  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  this  country  upon  the  destinies  of  the  East  at  the 
present  day. 

I  may  add  a  word  in  Reference  to  what  ought  to  be  of  more 
particular  interest  in  this  commercial  centre,  namely,  our  mer- 
cantile relations  with  the  East,  First  of  all,  to  revert  to  our 
Asiatic  Empire,  I  find,  from  the  same  authorities  as  before,  the 
following  to  have  been  the  state  of  our  trade  with  India  and  the 
East,  and  vice  versa,  during  the  past  year,  both  in  itself  and  in 
comparison  with  other  countries. 

I.  Indian  Trade  in  1892  stated  in  tens  op  Rupees  (Rx.)  : — 

Iinports  Exports 

Country.                      to  India.  from  India.                Total. 

R.x.  Rx. 

United  Kingdom 48,271,400  33,446,985         81,718,385 

All  other  countries  ...     21,160,983  74,726,607         95,887,590 

II.  British  Trade  with  India  and  other  Asiatic  Posses- 
sions IN  1891  IN  £  sterling: — 

Imports  Exports 

Country.                      to  U.  Iv.  from  U.  K.  Total. 

^  & 

India 32,234,398  31,177,968  63,412,366 

Straits  Settlements...       5,356,865  2,463,543  7,820,408 

Ceylon  4,168,998  1,016,573  5,185,571 

Hong  Kong  1,101,702  2,531,328  3,633,030 

British  Asia 42,861,963        37,189,412        80,051,375 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  figures  we  should  com- 
pare them  with  those  relating  to  our  trade  with  the  other  principal 
countries  of  the  globe  with  which  we  are  chiefly  connected. 

Country.                        Imports.                Export.*.  TotaL 

£                          £  £ 

U.S.  A 104,409,050  27,544,553  131,953,603 

France    44,777,460  16,429,665  61,207,125 

Australasia    31,261,571  25,500,194  56,761,765 

Germany   27,031,743  18,804,329  45,836,072 


* 41'nianach  (.U  Gotha,  1893,  but,  according  to  "Statesman's  Year-Bojk,"  402,680,000 
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We  gather  from  the  above  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  British  Asia  as  a  whole,  but  even  India 
by  itself  is  the  most  important  of  all  countries  to  us  in  our 
mercantile  relations  in  the  totality  of  trade  ;  that  as  regards  our 
exports,  not  only  British  Asia  as  a  whole,  but  once  more  India 
alone  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  our  customers,  far  excelling  even 
the  United  States.  That  in  the  matter  of  imports  India,  and  a 
fortiori  all  British  Asia,  comes  only  third  in  amount,  following  the 
United  States  and  France. 

What  we  have  said  so  far  has  reference  to  our  trade  relations 
only  with  British  Asia.  The  case  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
if  we  considered  also  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  more  parti- 
cularly China.  As  is  well  known  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
China  is  mainly  either  directly  with  the  United  Kingdom  or 
indirectly  through  Hong  Kong.  But  space  will  not  allow  me  to 
go  into  further  details,  and  each  one  can  readily  ascertain  these 
for  himself  from  the  sources  above  indicated. 

V. 

Granted  our  enormous  interests  at  stake  in  Asia — and  above 
all  in  what  must  always  be  to  Englishmen  the  very  heart  and 
vital  centre  of  all  Asia,  viz.,  India — we  ought  now  to  enquire 
whether  popular  ignorance  and  misconception,  lack  of  interest, 
combined  with  lack  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  Englishmen 
generally  speaking,  are  of  serious  consequence  to  us  in  the 
present,  or  likely  to  become  so  in  the  proximate  futm-e  %  Allow 
me  to  try  and  answer  this  question. 

The  consequences  of  this  general  apathy  to  the  study  of  tlie 
East,  and  the  resultant  absence  of  a  diffusion  of  sound 
information  on  the  subject  throughout  the  community — cannot, 
I  am  convinced,  but  be  prejudicial  to  us — firstly  in  our  com- 
mercial dealings  with  the  East  at  large,  and  secondly  in  our 
dealings  both  political  and  social  with  the  vast  populations  of  our 
great  Asiatic  dependencies.  This  is  not  only  a  theoretical  deduc- 
tion a  priori,  but  is  supported  by  plenty  of  positive  evidence  fron^ 
various  observers. 
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Statements  have  frequently  been  made  of  the  growing  danger 
to  our  Eastern  trade  of  German  rivalry  both  in  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  Space  would  not  allow  me  to  enter  here  into 
very  full  details  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  which,  besides,  is 
probably  familiar  to  my  hearers.  One  or  two  quotations  must 
suflfice.  More  than  one  recent  visitor  to  our  Indian  Empire  has 
remarked  upon  the  large  proportion  of  German  commercial  travel- 
lers to  be  found  throughout  India.  I  quote  from  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  paper  read  in  1891  before  the  Manchester  Geo- 
graphical Society,  by  Mr.  D.  A.  O'Gorman,  on  "  Recent  Trade 
Progress  and  Competition  in  India."* 

"  It  is  widely  recognised  by  travellers  in  the  East  that  German  com- 
petition in  its  trading  branches — a  competition  incomparably 
keener  than  that  of  its  manufactures — is  rampant  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  north  of  Nippon,  and  in  India  is  working 
us  an  amount  of  prejudice  from  the  enduring  effect  of  which 
none  but  our  strongest  efforts  and  a  radical  change  of  methods 
can  serve  to  protect  us. 

"  During  the  last  thirty  years  local  conditions,  both  commercial  and 
social,  have  been  altered  so  extensively  in  India  that  an  '  old  time  ' 
merchant  would  hardly  know  his  way  about  were  he  suddenly 
returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

"  Whilst  young  Germany  studied  the  posj-'ibilities  offered  by  India  for 
commercial  victories,  the  attention  of  young  England  was  engaged 
in  the  side  issues,  so  to  speak,  of  his  own  social  improvement. 
This  important  question  continued  to  absorb  him  very  extensively, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  blind  him  until  recently  to  the  sapping  of 
British  commercial  strength  by  advanced  methods,  with  his  own 
adoption  of  which  there  was  nothing  to  interfere,  had  his  eyes 
been  directed  more  closely  to  the  protection  of  trade  interests,  and 
less  intently  bent  upon  the  mere  cultivation  of  a  more  enjoyable 
life  in  India." 

I  will  not  multiply  quotations  because  I  suppose  it  is  quite 
present  to  the  minds  of  most  Manchester  business  men  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  young  Englishmen  properly 
equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge,  linguistic  and  otherwise, 


*  Journal.     Vol.  VII-,  p.  25o, 
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for  a  successful  career  in  the  Indian,  Chinese,  or  other  Asiatic 
markets.  Yet  our  young  men  are,  I  believe,  in  ever  increasing 
proportions  qualifying  themselves  in  these  matters  for  a  more 
active  participation  in  Continental  and  South  Amercau  commerce. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  make  an  effort  of 
a  similar  nature  for  a  due  share  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  a  still 
greater  scale  in  the  markets  of  the  East  1  The  difficulties  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  greater,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
prove  so  formidable  as  is  generally  supposed;  it  is  mostly  a  question 
of  properly  directed  preparation.  To  quote  again  the  same 
writer  : —  ^ 

"The  Germans,  along  with  others  of  their  continental  neighbours,  enjoy 
opportunities  in  their  education  for  foreign  service  which  are  so 
far  denied  to  ourselves.  When  a  schoolboy  in  Germany  signifies 
his  intention  of  embarking  eventually  upon  a  commercial  career 
abroad,  his  early  assimilation  with  the  natives  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  country  is  preassured  by  special  courses  of  study  which 
bring  him  nearly  in  touch  with  them  before  he  leaves  the 
Fatherland. 
"Thtse  special  studies  comprise,  amongst  other  subjects,  the  history  of 
the  country  to  which  he  goes,  and  the  character  of  its  people,  its 
productions  and  industries,  imports,  exports,  and  language. 
"  Upon  his  subsequent  transplantation  from  the  Fatherland  to  what  he 
no  longer  looks  upon  as  a  '  foreign  country,'  he  finds  himself  imme- 
diately en  rapp  rt  with  the  natives,  and  a  few  short  months  of 
practice  complete  the  assimilation  for  which  he  has  been  theoreti- 
cally prepared  at  home. 
"  The  local  advantages  with  whichsuch  a  knowledge  endows  its  possessor 
are  sufficiently  obvious  to  dispense  with  any  extensive  comment  of 
mine.  Opposed,  however,  to  this  superior  class  of  competition 
there  are  hundreds  of  Englishmen  abroad,  particularly  in  the  East, 
who  form  no  preliminary  acquaintance  with  languages,  countries, 
or  peoples  before  their  expatriation,  and,  beyond  the  detail  of  the 
circumscribed  commercial  and  social  spheres  in  which  they  have 
revolved,  are  scarcely  more  practically  or  extensively  informed 
when  they  return. 
"  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  never  lay  themselves  out  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  knowledge  of  native  languages  and  customs  in  the 
rudimeots  of  which  their  rivals  9,re  well  versed  before  they  reach 
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the  country,  aud  the  completion  of  which,  by  h)cal  experience, 
quickly  enables  them  to  dispense  with  interpreters,  whose  assistance 
is  oftentimes,  and  for  various  reasons,  of  a  distinctly  qualified 
character." 

VI. 

Still  coatiuuiug  the  answer  to  the  question  posed,  but  passing 
to  a  wider,  and  in  some  respects  more  important  phase  of  it, 
I  will  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  already  quoted  eloquent  address  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller  to  the  Oriental  Congress  of  last  year,  in 
which  he  said  :  — 

"It  is  simply  dazzling  to  think  of  a  few  thousands  of  Englishmen  ruling 
the  millions  of  human  beings  in  India,  in  Africa,  in  America,  and  in 
Australasia.  England  has  realised,  and  more  than  realised,  the 
dream  of  Alexander,  the  marriage  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
has  drawn  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  together  more  closely 
than  they  have  been  before.  But  to  conquer  and  rule  Eastern 
nations  is  one  thing,  to  understand  them  is  quite  another.  In 
order  to  understand  Eastern  nations  we  must  know  their  languages 
and  their  literature  ;  we  must,  in  a  certain  sense,  become  Orien- 
talised, students  of  the  East,  lovers  of  the  East.  In  this  respect 
much  remains  to  be  done." 

Further  on,  the  same  eminent  authority,  referring  to  the  new 
School  of  Modern  Oriental  Studies  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
added : — 

"  If  the  public  at  large  could  only  be  made  to  see  the  practical  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  to  English  commerce  from  a  sufficient 
supply  of  young  men  qualified  to  travel  in  the  East,  and  to  carry 
on  a  correspondence  in  Eastern  dialects,  we  should  probably  get 
from  our  rich  merchants  that  prcuniary  support  which  we  want, 
and  which  in  other  countries  is  supplied  from  the  general  taxation 
of  the  country.  But  far  higher  interests  than  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  England  are  at  stake.  The  young  rulers  and  ad- 
ministrators who  are  sent  every  year  to  the  East  ought  to  be  able 
to  keep  up  much  more  intimate  relations  with  the  people  whom 
they  are  meant  to  rule  and  to  guide  than  exist  at  present." 

Ti)is  general  want  of  correct  information  regarding  what  I  have 
termed  the  human  side  of  the  geography  of  India  operates  in  two 
diametrically  contrary,  but  equally  dangerous  directions.     On  the 
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one  hand  there  is  the  danger  of  a  total  misconception  by  our  people 
at  home  of  the  vast  and  complicated  differences  of  every  kind — 
racial,  religious,  educational — ranging  through  the  entire  gamut 
of  civilisation,  culture,  and  character,  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  of  the  many  nations,  great  and  small,  which  go  to  build  up 
our  vast  Eastern  Empire.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  popular 
mind  in  this  country  is  too  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  sudden 
accesses  of  "gush,"  excited  by  some  skilful  appeal  to  sentiment, 
easily  misled  because  profoundly  ignorant.  The  clever  talk  of  a 
Europeanised  representative  of  one  of  the  least  reliable  of  the  many 
races,  is  too  eagerly  accepted  as  the  "  voice  of  the  Indian  people  " 
— as  if  such  a  people  existed.  Considering  the  enormous  influence 
wielded  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  in  the  ultimate  resort,  or 
course,  by  the  British  nation  at  large  over  the  destinies  of  India — 
an  influence  which  in  theory  is  indeed  absolute,  though  largely 
dormant  in  practice— it  becomes  alarming  to  contemplate  what 
the  consequences  might  be  should  this  British  people  suddenly 
waken  up  to  a  more  direct  interference  in  Indian  aflairs,  at  least 
until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  more  correctly  informed  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  280  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  that  Empire. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  want  of  familiarity  with  and 
interest  in  Oriental  thought  and  history  too  often  acts  in  the 
opposite  direction,  by  checking  the  growth  of  that  sympathy  which 
ought  to  exist  between  our  representatives  in  the  East,  and  the 
vast  populations  whose  destinies  they  help  to  guide.  One  writer 
after  another  has  referred  with  regret  to  the  frequent  instances  of 
intolerance  and  positive  contempt  too  frequently  displayed  in 
British  intercourse  with  natives,  even  in  the  upper  and  more 
educated  classes.  The  very  number  of  The  Journal  of  the  Man- 
chester Geographical  Society,  already  quoted,  contains  startling 
instances  of  this  serious  state  of  things,  in  an  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Schwann,  M.P.,  of  this  city.  I  will  not  detain  you  by 
repeating  cases  which  he  gives  of  the  social  exclusiveness  practised 
towards  the  natives  by  Anglo-Indian  officials  and  residents.     They 
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may  be  found  in  the  Journal  as  above,  pp.  175,  176,  194,  195. 
But  I  venture  to  cite  his  conclusions.  Speaking  of  the  desirability 
of  fostering  better  relations  between  Anglo-Indians  and  natives,  he 
says  : — 

"  This  is  the  school  iu  which  our  young  aspirants  for  civil  posts  in  India 
should  be  encouraged  to  study.     When  they  reach  India  they  are, 
at  a  comparatively  very    youthful    age,    vested  with  very  great 
powers  and  responsibilities,  as  magistrates,  &c.,  and  it  is  a  pity 
when,  on  coming  out  to  India,  their  young  and  impressionable 
minds   are  prejudiced  against  the  'natives 'by  some  old  official 
weary  of  India,  and  anxious  to  return  to  England  for  good.     Yet 
this  often  happens." 
That  similar  prejudice  exists  also  in  the  commercial  world  is 
shown  by  the  two  typical  cases,  taken,  as  he  says,  "  from  a  multi- 
plicity of  examples  which  have    come  within  the  range   of  my 
personal   observation,"  by  Mr.  D.    O'Gorman,  in  his  paper  above 
referred  to  {Journal  p.  257).     That  gentleman  truly  remarks  :  — 
"  We  are  ever  ready  to  criticise  existing  caste  prejudices  amongst  the 
various  sects  of  India,  but  we  are  blind,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
control  exercised  over  ourselves  by  similar  influences  and  the  evils 
for  which  they  are  responsible.     Not  the  least  of  these  evils  is  the 
injury   done   to   a   merchant's    business    by   the   rancour   of   his 
servants,  of  which,  generally,*  he  is  very  incompletely  informed. 
The  results  would  not  be  so  deplorable  could  they  be  confined 
strictly   to   the   detriment   of    individual   culprits.      This,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  slighted  and   insulted 
natives  ban  our  race." 
Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  these  and  similar  testimonies, 
which  could  be  adduced  from  English  observers,  are  due  to  preju- 
dice or  prepossesiou  of  one  kind  or  another  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  I  think  I  ought  to  bring  forward  the  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony  of  a   most   acute   and    competent   witness,    the    eminent 
Italian  Sanskritist,  Count  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  whose  fascinating 
record  of  his  "Indian  Pilgrimage"*  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
books  about  India  which  have  been  published  of  late  years,  and 
which,  I  think,  is  certainly  deserving  of  being   translated    into 

*  Peregi-inazioiH  Indiane,  3  vols,  Firenze,  L.  Niccolai,  18S6-1SS7. 
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English  and  widely  read.  Count  de  Gubernatis  is  a  warm 
friend  of  everything  English,  and  an  admirer  of  our  splendid 
system '  of  government  in  India  ;  thanks  also  to  his  sympathetic 
manners  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  converse  with  the 
native  pandits  in  their  own  sacred  tongue,  he  was  able  to  gain  a 
fuller  insight  than  most  European  travellers  into  native  life 
and  feeling.  But,  in  reading  through  these  instructive  volumes, 
one  is  again  and  again  surprised  and  distressed  by  the  repeated 
instances  given,  often  of  a  really  gross  nature,  of  the  rudeness 
and  intolerance  of  British  officials  high  and  low  towards  the 
natives  of  the  country.  Now  it  is  the  rude  intrusion  of  a  young 
English  telegraph  official  into  a  bungalow  at  Palitana  and  his  dis- 
courteous conduct  to  a  young  native  prince  and  his  sister  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Italian  travellers ;  now  it  is  the  overbearing 
behaviour  of  the  English  residents  at  Jaypur  towards  the  Rajah 
and  his  Rajput  nobles  whilst  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy 
at  the  railway  station  ;  now  it  is  the  social  prejudice  which  prohi- 
bited the  gentlemen  of  Lord  DufFerin's  court  from  offering  their 
arm  at  a  governor's  ball  to  the  young  and  beautiful  Maharani  of 
Kuch  Behar,  "  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  but 
through  disdain  and  fear  of  loss  of  prestige  or  of  offence  to  English 
ladies  if  they  were  seen  in  public  with  an  Indian  lady  on  their 
arm ; "  and  now  it  is  the  Italian  consul  at  Calcutta  who,  giving  an 
official  dinner,  is  obliged  to  secure  the  presence  of  an  Italian  lady 
as  the  only  one  willing  to  take  the  arm  of  a  Hindu  gentleman  of 
high  rank.  Similar  instances  of  national  littleness  occur  repeatedly. 
No  wonder  that  Count  de  Gubernatis  exclaims:  "How  little 
the  men  of  mighty  England  can  sometimes  be ! "  At  Dacca 
the  second  son  of  the  intelligent  and  noble-minded  Nawab 
Ahsanulla,  himself  destined  to  succeed  as  Nawab,  remarked 
of  the  English  in  that  place,  whose  bad  behaviour  the  Italian 
visitors  had  already  noticed.  "  They  are  not  gentlemen,  their 
manners  are  rude,  and  they  care  for  nothing  but  to  gain  rupees  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  they  think  a  great  deal  of  themselves,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  converse  with  them  as  with  the  Italians."     The 
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painful  scene  o.  the  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  railway 
carriage  at  the  Jullendar  cantonment  is  perhaps  the  worst 
instance  which  fell  under  his  observation.  Some  of  the  reflections 
of  the  Italian  traveller  deserve  quoting  : — 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  military  and  civil  officials  who  come  out 
from  England  to  India  have  special  instructions  given  them  about 
their  behaviour  to  the  native?,  but  to  judge  from  their  conduct 
when  they  arrive  at  Bombay,  one  would  suppose  that  they  had 
received  some  such  directions  as  the  following  :    '  India  does  not 
belong  to  the  Indians,  but  to  the  English.     The  Indians  are  a 
savage  and  ignorant  people,  fit  to  be  governed  only  with  a  horse- 
whip.    A  single  Englishman  can  put  to  flight  a  thousand  Indians. 
Despise  them  and  illtreat  them,  then  you  will  make  yourselves 
obeyed.     If  you  treat  them  as  equals,  or  even  as  men,  you  will 
lose  your  prestige,  and  with  your  prestige  your  power.'  " 
Like  other   observers,  the  Count   traces  these  false    ideas    of 
Anglo-Indians  to  a  want  of  proper  preliminary  education  in  what 
•concerns  the  East. 

"Before  they  leave  England,  where  too  many  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 

the  affairs  of  ludia,  or  have  very  inexact  notions  about  them,  would 

it  not  be  wise  that  the  youug  civil  and   military  employes  should 

be  instructed  that  they  are  not  going  into  a  savage  country,  but 

into  a  land,  long  famous  for  its  civilisation,  still  full  of  social  and 

civil  ordinances   of   great  wisdom,  and  possessing  men  good  and 

intelligent,  worthy  of  mild  government  and  courteous  treatment  ? 

.     .     .     Few  of  them  know  India  when  they  arrive,  and  on  their 

arrival  take  but  little  trouble  to  study  it." 

"If  only,"  he  says  elsewhere,   "  some  care  were  taken  to  cure 

this  error  of  judgment  in  English  education,  I  believe  that  by  such 

a  reform  the  British  dominion  in  India  would  be  secured  better 

than  by  arms." 

But  time  will  not  allow  me  to  continue  these  apposite  quota- 
tions, although  I  bad  several  others  marked  for  the  purpose. 

VIII. 

And  now  finally  to  gather  up  my  conclusions  from  the  various 
■observations  which  have  preceded.  I  submit  that  it  is,  from  every 
(point  of  view,  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  a  much  greater  interest 
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in  all  that  relates  to  the  East,  and  more  particularly  to  India  and 
her  peoples,  should  be  aroused  in  every  stage  of  the  education  of 
our  rising  generation,  from  the  elementary  to  the  academic.  Much 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  geography  of  Asia  in  all  its 
branches.  To  learn  to  know  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  to 
understand  their  past  history  and  present  idiosyncracies,  pre- 
judices, and  customs,  the  great  Oriental  religions  require  to  be 
thoroughly  studied,  at  least  in  the  higher  departments  of  educa- 
tion, and  above  all  by  those  who  will  have  to  deal  in  a  responsible 
position  with  Oriental  peoples.  But  this  again  would  necessitate 
a  much  more  geueral  study  of  the  classical  languages  of  the  East, 
and  most  particularly  of  Sanskrit,  in  our  universities  and  other 
seats  of  learning.  Sanskrit  ought,  in  England,  to  enjoy  a  rank 
not  inferior  to  Greek.  The  history  of  India  ought  to  be  as 
familiar  in  the  upper  forms  of  our  schools  as  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  If  such  a  renascence  of  Oriental  studies  were  to  take 
place  in  our  higher  education  it  could  not  but  produce  notable 
effects  even  upon  the  lower  branches  of  education,  and  even  in 
our  primary  schools  accurate  notions  might  be  expected  concern- 
ing both  the  geography  and  the  inhabitants  at  least  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  Commercial  education  would  be  drawn  in  the  same  cur- 
rent, and  would  occupy  itself  more  than  it  has  done  with  the 
lands,  peoples,  and  languages  of  the  East.  Such  changes  as  these 
would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  country 
at  large  both  in  the  matter  of  the  keen  competition  which  our 
commerce  has  to  face  in  the  markets  of  the  East,  and  in  that  of 
the  vast  political  and  social  problems  which  will  confront  us  in 
the  near  future  in  our  Indian  Empire. 

If  you  ask  me  whetlier  I  have  any  practical  suggestions  to 
throw  out  with  reference  to  our  own  city  I  would  venture,  with 
great  diffidence,  to  express  one  or  two  desiderata  which  may,  I 
fear,  appear  to  some  almost  Utopian.  Firstly,  I  would  like  to  see 
in  this  city  opportunities  and  encouragement  afforded  to  our 
youth  in  our  local  University  system  of  studying  Oriental 
languages  and  literature,  and  more  especially  Sanskrit,  as  well  as 
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the  history,  religious,  and  philosophies  of  the  East,  at  least  equal 
to  those  afforded  in  so  many  University  towns  in  Germany,  and 
indeed  in  almost  every  other  Continental  country.  With  this  I 
should  like  to  see  our  commercial  clerks  enjoy  facilities  for 
practically  learning  the  most  useful  mercantile  modern  languages 
of  Asia,  say  Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  those  they  now  enjoy  for  learning  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or 
German.  Such  a  supply  would  require,  as  a  preliminary,  a 
demand ;  and  the  considerations  which  I  have  tried  to  present  to 
you  this  evening  would,  I  imagine,  if  more  generally  made  known 
tend  to  create  such  a  demand. 

But  when  urging  our  young  men  not  to  confine  their  pursuit  of 
modern  languages  to  those  of  Europe  alone,  but  to  have  the 
courage  to  venture  sometimes  upon  one  or  other  of  the  vernac- 
ulars of  the  East,  I  am  aware  that  I  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
some  objections  of  a  practical  nature.  It  will  be  urged  that  the 
difficulties  of  learning  the  alphabet  of  an  Oriental  language  erect 
a  serious  barrier  to  discourage  the  learner  at  the  very  outset 
The  objection  is  of  little  weight,  for  putting  aside  one  or  two 
scripts  of  the  Far  East,  the  ordinary  alphabets  in  use  in  Asia 
ought  to  present  no  more  difficulty  than  the  systems  of  shorthand 
so  easily  and  so  generally  learned  by  clerks  and  schoolboys  now-a- 
days  ;  indeed  the  widely  diffused  alphabet  used  for  Arabic,  Persian, 
Urdu,  Turkish,  Malay,  etc.,  has  in  many  ways,  striking  analogies 
•with  our  shorthand  scripts. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  great  expense  of 
Oriental  books.  Of  course  this  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
extremely  limited  demand  for  such  publications.  It  is  a  difficulty 
which  can  only  be  effectually  removed  by  a  successful  stimulation 
of  that  demand.  It  must,  in  justice,  be  said  that  very  considerable 
and  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  great  publishing  firms,  notably  those  of  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Allen  and  Co.  and  Triibner's,  to  cheapen  grammars  and  other 
handbooks  of  Oriental  languages.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that, 
compared  with  German  publications  of  a  like  nature,  our  Oriental 
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books  are  generally  expensive.  I  have  relegated  to  a  foot  note 
a  striking,  and  probably  almost  unique  illustration  of  this 
fact.* 

And  now,  as  at  least  one  means  of  bringing  about  these  results 
in  our  community,  I  shall  be  daring  enough  to  make  a  very  bold 
proposition.  It  ia  nothing  less  than  that  of  the  formation  of  an 
Asiatic  Society  for  Manchester;  one  that  should  not  be,  like  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  purely  philological  and  literary,  but  rather 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  those  very  valuable  Branches  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  existing  in  the  Straits,  China,  Japan,  and 
Ceylon,  being  partly  geographical,  partly  scientific,  partly  statis- 
tical, partly  linguistic,  and,  ia  fact,  banding  together  all  those 
who,  whether  for  practical  and  commercial  reasons,  or  from 
interests  of  a  more  intellectual  character,  are  united  in  the  study 
of  all  the  manifold  subjects  which  centre  round  the  East  and  more 
particularly  around  our  British  Asiatic  Empire. 

Such  a  body  would,  I  believe,  not  only  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  utility  to  its  members,  but  would  greatly  serve  to  stimulate 
and  keep  alive  in  the  community  at  large  that  wide  and  intelligent 
interest  in  India  and  the  East,  and  to  create  that  demand  for  fuller 
and  better  information  and  instruction  in  Oriental  subjects,  for 
which  I  have  pleaded,  I  am  conscious  how  very  inefficiently,  in  the 
present  paper.  Perhaps  my  ideas  may  not  be  destined  to  come 
to  realisation,  at  least  at  present,  but  one  always  feels  an 
encouraging  hope  of  the  future  in  being  allowed  to  present  one's 
suggestion  to  such  a  pioneer  body  as  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society. 

*  At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  advei-tise,  which  is  very  far  indeed  from  my  intention, 
but  merely  from  the  interest  of  tlie  subject  and  perhaps  for  the  utility  of  soine  of  my 
hearers,  I  refer  to  the  truly  remarkable  series  of  gi-ammars.  which,  under  the  title  of 
B'Miothek  ilrr  Stifachcn-Ku-  de,  is  at  present  being  published  by  A.  Hartleben,  of  Vienna. 
These  small  volumes,  for  tlie  excellence  of  several  of  which  I  can  vouch,  combining  both 
grammar,  reading  book,  and  vocabulary,  are  nearly  all  printed  with  the  appropriate 
alphabetical  characters  of  eaca  language,  Eastern  or  Western,  at  the  very  low  price  of 
two  shillings  each.  In  addition  to  each  one  of  the  European  languages  (including  no 
less  than  eight  different  Slavonic  languages)  there  have  already  been  published  in  this 
series,  hana-books  of  the  following  Asiatic  and  African  languages  :  Sanskrit,  Hindustani, 
Persian,  Armenian,  Turkish,  Malay,  Siamese,  Javanese.  Chinese,  Japanese,  Arabic, 
Swahcli,  and  three  principal  languages  of  German  West  Africa,  and  the  series  is  still 
going  on.  This  is  an  instance  of  enterprise,  wliich  seems  to  me  almost  unique  of  its 
kind.  Of  course  I  suppose  it  indicates  a  corresponding  demand,  of  which  we  have  no 
idea  in  this  country. 
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APPENDIX.— (See  p.  85.) 

PROVISIONS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  ORIENTAL    LANGUAGES,    LITERATURE, 
HISTORY,    ETC.,    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

I. — University  of  Oxford. 

(a)  Teaching  Staff:  Professors  of  Arabic  (2),  Assyriology, 
Chinese,  Sanskrit ;  Readers  in  Indian  History  and  Indian  Law; 
Teachers  of  Hindustani,  Telugu,  Persian. 

(b)  Honours  School  of  Oriental  Studies,  see  a7i(e,  page  84,  note. 

II. — University  of  Cambridge. 

(a)  Professors  of  Arabic  (2),  Chinese,  Sanskrit;  Lecturers  ia 
Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Burmese. 

(6)  Indian  Languages  Tripos  and  Semitic  Languages  Tripos, 
see  ante,  page  84,  note. 

IIL — The  Victoria  University. 
One  Lecturer  each  in  Arabic  (Owens   College),  in   "  Oriental 
Languages  "  (Yorkshire  College). 

IV.— University  of  London. 
The  University  has,  of  course,  no  teaching  staff.  Papers, 
however,  are  set  in  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  grammar  and  literature  at 
the  Matriculation  Examination  and  at  the  B.A.  Pass  Examination, 
but  these  are  exclusively  for  the  convenience  of  natives  of  India,, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  never  made  use  of  by  Europeans.  In 
the  M.A.  examination  two  of  the  subjects  which  may  be  taken  in 
Branch  IV.,  are  Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature,  and  Arabic 
Language  and  Literature,  but  they  scarcely  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced any  candidates.  There  is  a  single  examiner  for  both 
subjects. 

V. — University  College,  London. 
Professors  of   Arabic,  Persian,  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literatures. 
Sanskrit. 

VI. — King's  College,  London. 
Professors    or   Lecturers    in    Arabic,    Sanskrit    and    Persian,. 
Hindustani,  Chinese,  Indian  Jurisprudence. 
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A^II. — The  Imperial  Institute,  London. 

School  of  Modern  Oriental  Languages  : — Division  I. — Held  at 
University  College,  mainly  for  Indian  Languages.  Professors 
or  Lecturers  in  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Hindustani,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Punjabi,  Pali,  Marathi,  Gujarati,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 

Division  II. — Held  at  King's  College.  Non-Indian  Languages  : 
Professors  or  Lecturers  in  Colloquial  Arabic,  Chinese,  Burmese, 
Modern  Greek,  Colloquial  Persian,  Japanese,  Russian,  Turkish, 
Malay,  Swaheli. 

Fees  :  £'S  3s.  per  term  per  language.  Two  "  Ouseley  Scholar- 
ships," of  £50  per  annum  for  two  years,  in  Arabic  and  Persian 
respectively,  are  annually  offered  for  competition  among  tbe 
students.     A  third,  in  Chinese,  will  be  added  in  1894. 

YIII. — University  of  Dublin  (Trinity). 
Professors  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit. 

IX. — Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
Like  London,  an  Examining  University.  Arabic  and  Sanskrit 
may  be  taken  as  "  Matriculation "  subjects,  and  there  is  an 
honours  paper  in  Arabic.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  "  First  " 
and  "  Second  University  "  Examinations,  the  B.  A.,  and  the  M.  A. 
degree  examinations.  The  course  in  Arabic  is  fully  and  carefully 
arranged,  but  not  so  that  in  Sanskrit. 

X. — Scotch  Universities. 
Professors    of    Sanskrit     at    Edinburgh,    and     of    "Oriental 
Languages  "  at  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen. 

XL— Wales. 

A  Professor  of  "  Oriental  and  Modern  Languages  "  at  Aberyst- 
with  University  College. 
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Considerations  in  Relation  to  State  Insurance  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  and  other  Benefits. 

By  Eli  Sowerbutts,  F.R.G.S.,  F.I.  lust. 
Read  April  12th,   1893. 

The  question  of  Old  Age  Peusious  aud  other  benefits  usually 
associated  with  the  operations  of  friendly  societies  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  national  well-being,  and  has  been  for  various 
reasons  pushed  into  prominence  by  some  active  philanthropists  aud 
politicians. 

The  projects  are  varied,  and  raise  questions  for  discussion 
touching  the  whole  social  fabric. 

For  this  society  it  is  only  needful  to  consider  the  immediate 
bearing  of  those  which  still  hold  the  field,  aud  to  consider  their 
economical  bearing. 

In  a  short  summary  paper  all  that  is  possible  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  question,  and  perhaps  open  the 
way  for  a  wider  discussion  in  the  futui'e. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  in  his  report  for  1890, 
gives  the  following  figures  (p.  9)  : — - 

"The  number  of  annual  returns  received  in  187G  for  1875  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts  was  11,282. 

"In  1890  for  1839  there  were  received  17,8i5,  a  difference  of  6,563,  or 
over  58  per  cent.  The  number  of  members  returned  in  1876  was 
3,404,187. 

"According  to  the  quinquennial  abstracts  for  1881-5  the  number  tf 
members  (excluding  those  with  branches)  was  5,225,694,  whilst 
the  number  of  members  in  those  latter,  according  to  the  quin- 
quennial abstracts  1882-6  at  the  end  of  1886  was  1,477,555,  thetwj 
figures  together  makiug  6,703,249,  or  an  increase  of  not  far  from 
97  per  cent. 
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"  The  funds  returned  in  1876  were  £9,336,949,  and  the  close  of  1886 
(including  societies  with  branches*)  amounted  to  £20,352,256,  or 
close  upon  118  per  cent  more,  the  funds  having  increased  about 
21  per  cent  more  than  the  membership,  an  indication  of  increasing 
security." 

Mulhall,!  in  1876  gives  the  following  figures  (p.  212)  : — 

Capital        Members 
No.  of  Members  Assets  jser    '  per  100 

Societies.  Thousands.  Million  £.  Member.     Inhabitants. 

Gt.  Britain...  ls,234  5.780  56-2  9-6 16-0 

France    6,777   1,066  38  3-6 3-0 

Germany    ...     4,920  1,710  28-6  16-3 4-0 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  latest  information  available 
as  to  the  various  classes  of  societies  making  returns  to  Mr. 
Brabrook's  office  (England  and  Wales).  (From  Table  XVL,  p.  45, 
1891  Report.) 

Number  in  Number  of  Number  of  Amount  of 

Existence.  Returns.  Members.  Funds. 

Friendly  Societies  and  Branches  £ 

(not  collecting) 26,826  22,313  3,861,519  21,410,563 

Collecting  Societies 39  35  3,318,942  2,289,858 

Other    Societies      under      the 

Friendly  Societies  Acts   1,022  494  235,510  451,555 

ludustrial        and       Provident 

Societies    1,382  1,155  892,110  13,003,046 

Building  Societies    2,752  2,333  605,388  50,582,365 

Trade  Unions  (including  some 

unregistered)    405  259  871,232  1,288,885 

Loan  Societies  311  309  34,816  267,871 

Railway  Saviugs' Banks  7  7  15,188  1,044,094 


Total 32,744         26,905         9,834,705      £90,338,237 

And  Savings  Banks  as  follows  : — 

Number  of 

Depositors.  Deposits. 

Trustee  Savings  Bank  (U.K.)  1,535,782  43,685,096 

Post  Office           do.                   4,827,314  78,838,520 


Total 6,363,096       122,523,616 

The  erratic  scheme  of  Compulsory  National  Insurance  proposed 
in  Parliament,  and  an  evident  intention  to  meddle  with  the  work 
of  the  friendly  societies,  brought  some  of  them  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  watch  their  interests,  and  to  deal  with  the  questions 

"  Friendly  Societies,  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  and  Trade  Unions,  lSi>0 
Part  A;  1891,  Part  A. 

t  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics. 
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brought  forward.  The  last  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  ia 
London  on  the  29th  March,  ult.  Tweuty-two  societies  were  repre- 
sented, whose  membership  numbered  2,435,440  members,  with 
accumulation  funds  of  £17,498,670.  This  Committee  may  there- 
fore be  taken  to  be  fairly  of  a  representative  character.  Amongst 
other  matters  the  Conference  considered  the  question  of  Old  Age 
Pensions. 

The  friendly  societies  generally  (I  do  not  include  collecting  or 
trade  societies)  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  following  benefits  to 
their  members  : — 

(a)  Provision  for  sickness. 

(b)  Provision  for  out  of  work  allowance. 

(c)  Provision  for  death. 

(d)  Provision  for  death  of  member's  wife  (and  in  some  cases  for 
the  second  wife  and  by  a  small  payment  for  a  third.) 

(e)  There  is  no  provision  for  an  annuity  at  old  age,  but  it  is 
frequently  met  by  giviug  a  small  sum  weekly  from  the 
sick  or  benevolent  fund  as  a  case  of  continued  sickness. 

(/)  Management  funds  provided  by  a  small  special  subscription 
or  levy. 

In  considering  the  provision  of  the  societies,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
manifest  that  no  Government  department  could  deal  with  the 
question  of  sickness. 

The  essence  of  a  friendly  society  is  its  neighbourliness  and 
brotherliness.  Each  member  knows  every  other,  and  although 
there  have  been  undoubted  cases  of  malingering,  they  were  detected 
and  punished. 

If  a  Government  department  had  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the 
case,  they  might  sometimes  find  out  where  impi'oper  claims  were 
made,  but  the  detection  would  be  very  rare,  for  it  would  be  every- 
body's and  therefore  nobody's  business. 

Neither  could  a  Government  department  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  out  of  work,  or  of  benevolent  allowances.  They  must  be 
dealt  with  by  those  who,  on  the  spot,  know  all  the  circum- 
stances. 
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The  pi'ovision  of  friendly  society  funds  was  in  the  early  history 
of  the  societies  a  matter  of  growth.  A  few  neighbours  and  friends 
joined  together  to  found  a  friendly  society,  which  was  looked 
askance  at  by  the  law. 

They  blundered  along. 
Sometimes  for  the  good  of  the  house  a  friendly  publican  would 
help  to  get  up  such  a  society,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.  But 
very  often  the  societies  proved  to  be  unsound,  and  as  time  went 
on  men  like  the  late  Charles  Hardwick  were  anxious  to  have 
the  funds  placed  on  a  sure  footing. 

Then  came  a  time  of  conflict.  The  larger  Orders  began  to 
amalgamate,  and  endeavoured  to  limit  expenses  (for  regalia  and 
such  like  things),  and  to  have  proper  rules  and  tables  of  sub- 
scriptions and  benefits  prepared. 

This  work  was  mainly  that  of  townsmen  ;  the  country  labourers 
were  so  poorly  paid  that  out  of  their  small  pittance  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  what  was  financially  required  in  their  case.  Mr. 
Gosoben*  suggests  that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  were  purposely 
kept  low,  and  the  difference  made  up  by  the  poor  allowance, 
and  hence  the  terrible  condition  of  some  parishes  in  regard 
to  poor  rates  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  that  may  be 
so  still. 

It  is  only  very  slowly  that  the  desire,  and  the  absolute 
necessity,  for  financial  soundness  has  begun  to  obtain  any  great 
amount  of  support.  But  it  is  making  way,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  all  these  societies  will  be  able  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  the 
obligations  they  have  taken  upon  themselves. 

Canon  Blackley  suggests  that  every  citizen  should  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  a  pension. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain  suggests  that  the  State  ought 
to  assist  every  citizen  who  wishes  to  buy  a  pension. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  suggests  that  the  State  ought  to  grant  a 
free  pension  to  every  citizen. 

The  proposiHon  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  is  worth 


'  Local  Taxation,  1S6S. 
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consideration,  and  might  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  friendly 

societies  in  the  way  snggested.     He  says  : — 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  will 
be  found  in  a  small  pension,  claimable  at  the  option  of  the  owner, 
increasing  the  more  it  is  deferred,  without  any  forfeiture  in  the 
event  of  previous  death.  I  would,  therefore,  reverse  the  usual  form 
in  which  the  question  is  put,  and  get  the  working  man  to  ask  not, 
what  amount  of  pension  in  old  age  ought  he  to  subscribe  for  ?  but, 
what  amount  of  present  money  ought  he  to  put  aside  to  provide 
a  pension  for  old  age  ?  Let  it  be  supposed  that  working  men 
generally,  say,  for  example,  the  members  at  lai-ge  at  one  of  the 
great  affiliated  orders,  were  prepared  to  answer  this  question  by 
saying  we  will  each  set  aside  £1  a  year  for  that  purpose,  the 
machinery  would  really  be  very  simple.  A  printed  card  might  be 
prepared  for  each  year  of  age,  showing  the  fractional  weekly  sum, 
commencing  at  every  age  after  50,  that  the  £1  paid  in  that  year 
would  insure.  The  £1  might  be  paid  in  any  convenient  instal- 
ments, and  as  soon  as  completed  the  card  handed  to  the  member. 
If  he  paid  more  than  £1  in  any  year  an  extra  card  might  be  given 
him  for  each  extra  £1  paid.  A  man  who  wanted  to  know  what  he 
could  claim  at  any  given  age  would  have  to  add  together  the 
figures  opposite  that  age  on  all  his  cards.  The  necessary  calcu- 
lation would  not  be  beyond  the  competence  of  any  board  school 
scholar  ;  and  the  liability  of  the  society  would  be  merely  the 
amounts  received  and  the  interest  upon  them."  f 

Nearly  all  those  who  have  brought  in  bills,*  or  who  have  made 
suggestions  (as  Canon  Blackley,  Mr.  Charaberlain,  and  others)' 
have  a  desire  that  the  nation  shall  help  the  funds.  Canon  Blackley 
has  indeed  for  the  present  dropped  Government  aid  for  the 
sick,  and  his  society  is  concentrating  its  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
Old  Age  Pensions. 

It  is  quite  manifest  if  the  nation  (by  the  Government  or  by 
a  local  authority)  becomes  a  contributor  to  the  funds  of  friendly 
societies,  the  authority  so  contributing  must  have  the  control  of 
the  societies  they  aid. 

This  would   effect  a  total  change  in  the  working  and  methods 

*  Pensions  (Old  Age),  February  10,  1802,  Sir  W.  Foster,  and  otliers.     Old  Age  P 
sions,  February  10,  1892,  Mr.  Bartley,  and  others. 
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of  these  societies  to  their  detriment  aud  total  destruction.  Aud 
there  is  nothing  the  societies  dread  more  than  this  suggested  inter- 
ference, Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  giving  up  a  compulsory  system  of 
State  insurance,  said  : — 

"  The  State  cannot  guarantee  the  proceedings  of  friendly  societies  unless 
it  were  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  their  management.    There- 
fore, you  must  have  a  State  system  with  which  the  State  would 
give  the  guarantee,   and  the  State  would  undertake  the  whole  of 
the  management."* 
These   sentences   put  the  case   in   a  nut-shell,  aud   why  schemes 
should  be  persevered  in  which  must  ultimately  have  this  effect  it 
is  difficult  to  understand. 

At  the   Conference  already    referred  to  of  representatives  of 
friendly  societies,  the  committee  presented  the  following  resolution  : 
"  '  That  we  protest  against  any  legislative  interference  or  State  super- 
vision in  connection  with  friendly  societies  until  the  same  has  been 
considered  and  decided  upon  by  the  societies  interested.'      They 
further  state  they  would  oppose  any  subsidies  or  State  assistance 
as  inimical  to  the  future  of  their  members,  and  the  independence 
fostered  by  their  work."  t 
At    all    the  annual    meetings  of  the    various    great    friendly 
societies  the   same  stern  determination  to  resist  State  interference 
has  been  given  utterance  to,  and   I   will  not  therefore  labour  this 
point. 

Is  it  possible  to  deal  with  this  great  question  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  the  maximum  of  good  to  the  present  societies,  aud  the 
minimum  of  interference  from  the  Government  with  their  work  ? 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  pauperism  I  have  purposely 
kept  out  of  view ;  that  is  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  on  different 
lines,  although  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  subject  we  have  before  us. 
But  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  millions  of  men  who  are 
voluntarily  banded  together  for  the  purpcses  of  self-help  in  such 
times  and  in  such  fashion  as  they  have  themselves  developed,  is  it 
possible  to  further  help  them  % 
Let  us  see. 

*  "  Pensions  and  Pauperism."    J.  Frome  Wilkinson.     Page  47. 
t  Morning  Advcrtiier,  March  30,  IS'JS.     Page  5. 
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Sickness  and  beaevoleuce  we  have  dismissed  as  not  being 
practicable  for  any  but  themselves  (not  paupers)  to  deal  with. 

Thex'e  remains,  then,  old  age  or  death — one  event  certain,  both 
probable. 

The  Registrar's  department  has  been  properly  urging  for  a  long 
time  that  all  friendly  societies  should  be  registered,  and  that 
proper  valuations  should  be  made  of  their  position. 

A  step  further  in  this  direction  should  be  made. 

The  greater  societies  are  doing  their  part,  with  the  result 
that,  in  many  cases,  unwilling  lodges  and  districts  seceded. 

Tables  used  by  the  societies  dealing  with  contributions  have 
been  revised  and  amended,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the   right  direction. 

But  there  are  some  societies  who  will  not  move,  and  who  are 
hopelessly  bad. 

If  a  lodge,  district,  or  order  will  not  register,  then  a  com- 
pulsory valuation  should  be  made,  and,  on  the  valuer  finding  the 
lodge,  ifec,  unsound,  on  refusal  to  do  what  is  needful,  the  opera- 
tions should  be  absolutely  suspended. 

Then  I  would  go  a  stage  further.  Dr.  Farr's  tables  were  useful, 
but  ai'e  now  obsolete,  and  the  new  tables  which  have  been  prepared 
are  of  great  value. 

But  if  these  tables  are  not  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  others 
with  the  fuller  knowledge  now  obtained  by  the  Department 
should  be  constructed.*  Minimum  tables  for  sickness  (taken 
from  the  quinquennial  returns)  might  be  prepared  b}'  the 
Government  actuaries.  Tables  for  out  of  work,  for  benevolence, 
could  also  be  prepared  which  should  be  made  of  compulsory 
adoption  by  those  who  granted  these  benefits.  Then,  as  to  old 
age  and  death  benefits,  I  would  sugges  they  should  be  worked  in 
this  way.  Tables  for  old  age  and  for  the  death  rate  of  the 
member  and  his  wife  should  be  prepared  which  should  be  of 
compulsory  adoption  by  every  Order.  That  is  the  death  table 
absolutely,  and  the  table  for  pensions  if  they  were  granted, 

"I  believe  the  Department  are  preiiaring  tables  for  Old  Age  and  Pensions. 
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The  subscriiDtion  for  every  kind  of  benefit  should  be  absolutely 
kept  distinct,  aud  especially  the  two  last. 

Instead  of  these  funds,  death  benefits  and  old  age  funds, 
being  invested  with  the  other  funds  of  the  lodges,  they  should 
be  paid  every  mouth  -without  deduction  to  the  local  postmaster, 
who  should  have  a  list  of  every  member,  witli  his  age,  business, 
and  residence,  and  who  should  divide  with  the  local  secretary  the 
commission  he  is  paid  on  this  business,  aud  with  which  the 
premiums  are  loaded. 

If,  now,  in  the  improbable  event  of  the  failure  of  any  lodge, 
the  subscriptions  are  not  paid  to  the  postmaster,  then,  on  notice  by 
the  postmaster  to  each  individual,  he  could  himself  continue  his 
payments  and  be  sure  to  receive  the  benefits ;  the  postmaster  in 
that  case  taking  to  himself  the  whole  of  the  commission. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  every  lodge,  district,  and  order 
should  have  its  accounts  audited  by  one  of  the  official  auditors 
every  year,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  done,  two  members  of  such 
lodge. 

The  question  is  a  very  large  oue,  and  if  we  can  clearly  see 
what  a  great  amount  of  voluntary  work  is  being  done  by  these 
great  friendly  societies,  we  shall  have  a  thrift  operation  in  our 
minds,  which  may  be  helped  and  may  be  killed  off  or  smothered 
by  official  action. 


APPENDIX. 

These  proposals  may  be  taken  as  the  last  official  deliverance  on 
the  subject,  and  are  interesting.  The  paper  was  sent  to  me  by 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

Parliamentary  Committee  Scheme. 

I, — Establishment  of  Fund. 

A  State  Pension  Fund  to  be  established,  to  which  Parliament 

should  be  asked  to  make  an  annual  grant,  to  be  supplemented  by 

contributions  from  Local  Rates. 


state  insurance  of  old  age  pensions,  etc.  lou 

11. — Persons  Insured  in  Friendly  Societies,  or  Elsewhere 
THAN  in  the  Post  Office. 

(a)  Every  male  "who,  before  he  is  2.5  years  of  age,  shall  de- 
posit £1  10s.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  shall  prove  that 
he  is  insured  in  a  Friendly  Society  or  elsewhere  for  a  pension  of 
not  less  than  £6  10s.,  shall,  on  reaching  65,  and  on  showing  that 
such  pension  will  be  paid  to  him,  be  entitled  to  an  additional 'pen- 
sion of  £6  10s.  per  annum. 

(b)  Females  same  as  above,  but — 

Deposit £1     5     0   • 

Insured  elsewhere     £3   18     0 

Additional  pension £3   18     0 

Note. — The  credits  from  the  State  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  though  they  had  insured  entirely  with  the  State  Pension 
Fund,  on  the  non-returnable  scale. 

III. — Insurance  in  the  Post  Office  for  Males — Money 
Not  Returnable. 

(a)  Every  male  who,  for  the  purchase  of  a  pension  under  this 
head,  shall  deposit  £2  10s.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  before 
he  is  25  years  of  age,  shall  thereupon  be  credited  with  a  further 
sum  of  £10  from  the  State  Pension  Fund ;  and  thereafter  for 
forty  years  he  shall  pay  10s.  per  annum  to  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.  On  these  forty  annual  sums  being  duly  paid,  and  on  his 
reaching  65  years  of  age,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £13 
per  annum. 

(b)  Every  male  under  25  years  of  age  may  insure  under  this 
head  for  a  pension  larger  than  £13.  For  each  £1,  over  and  above 
£2  10s.,  deposited  before  age  25,  his  pension  will  be  increased  by 
lis.  8d.  per  annum,  and  for  each  5s.,  over  and  above  10s.,  paid 
annually,  between  25  and  65  years  of  age,  his  pension  will  be 
increased  by  £2  16s.  lOd.  per  annum. 
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IV. — Insurance  in  the  Post  Office  for  Males — Money 
Returnable. 

(a)  Every  male  who,  for  the  purchase  of  a  pension  under  this 
head,  shall  pay  £5  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  before  he  is 
25  years  of  age,  shall  thereupon  be  credited  with  a  further  sum  of 
£15  from  the  State  Pension  Fund  ;  and  thereaftei-,  for  forty  years, 
he  shall  pay  £1  per  annum  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  On 
these  forty  annual  sums  being  duly  paid,  and  on  his  reaching 
65  years  of  age,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £13  per 
annum. 

(b)  If  the  insured  person  die  before  the  third  annual  sum  of 
£1  is  due  and  paid,  the  sum  of  £5,  which  he  deposited,  shall  be 
returned  to  his  widow  or  other  authorised  representative. 

(c)  If  the  insured  person  die  after  the  third  annual  sum  of  £1 
is  due  and  paid,  before  the  age  of  65,  leaving  a  widow  and  young 
children,  or  children  without  a  widow,  the  widow  (if  any)  shall 
receive  5s.  per  week  for  26  weeks,  and  there  shall  be  paid 
for  each  child  under  12  years  of  age  (if  any)  2s.  per  week 
until  he  or  she  reaches  the  age  of  12  years ;  but  so  that  the  total 
sum  paid  to  one  family  shall  never  exceed  12s.  per  week  during 
the  first  26  weeks  ur  8s.  per  week  thereafter. 

(d)  If  the  insured  person  die  after  the  third  annual  sum  of  £1 
is  due  and  paid,  before  the  age  of  65,  leaving  a  widow  without 
children,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  5s.  per  week 
for  26  weeks,  and  such  sum  iu  addition  as  will  together  amount  to 
the  total  of  his  subscriptions,  with  interest  at  2i-  per  cent. 

(e)  If  the  insured  person  die  after  the  third  annual  sum  of 
£1  is  due  and  paid,  and  before  he  reaches  65,  leaving  neither 
widow  nor  children,  there  shall  be  paid  to  his  duly-appointed  re- 
presentative the  sum  of  five  pounds  (£5). 

(f)  Every  male  under  25  years  of  age  may  insure  under  this 
head  for  a  pension  larger  than  £13.  For  each  £1,  over  and  above 
£5,  deposited  before  age  25,  his  pension  will  be  increased  by  5s.  4d. 
per  anuum  ;  and  for  each  10s.  over  and  above  £1,  paid  annually, 
between  25  and  65  years  of  age,  his  pension  will  be  increased  by 
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£3  6s.  8c1.  per  annum.  In  the  event  of  his  death  before  age  65, 
the  amount  of  the  additional  deposit,  or  actual  sums  thus  paid, 
with  interest  at  2|-  per  cent,  will  be  returned  to  his  widow,  or 
authorised  representative,  in  addition  to  the  amount  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

The  returns  to  be  made  under  b,  c,  d,  b,  and  f  are  subject  to 
VIT. — Arrears. 

V. — Insurance  in  the  Post  Office  for  Females — ^Money 
Not  Returnable. 

(a)  Every  female  who,  for  the  purchase  of  a  pension  under  this 
head,  shall  deposit  £1  10s.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  before 
she  is  25  years  of  age,  shall  thei'eupon  be  credited  with  a  further 
sum  of  £8  from  the  State  Pension  Fund  ;  and  thei'eafter,  for  forty 
years,  she  shall  pay  8s.  8d.  per  annum  to  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.  On  these  forty  annual  sums  being  duly  paid,  and  on  her 
reaching  65  years  of  age,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
■£7  16s.  per  annum. 

(b)  Every  female  under  25  years  of  age,  may  insure 
inider  this  head  for  a  pension  larger  than  £7  16s.  For  each 
£1,  over  and  above  £1  10s.,  deposited  before  age  25,  her 
pension  wnll  be  increased  by  8s.  4d.  per  annum,  and  for  each 
4s.  4d.,  over  and  above  8s.  8d.,  paid  annually,  between  25 
and  65  years  of  age,  her  pension  will  be  increased  by  £1  ISs.  3d. 
per  annum. 

VI. — Insurance   in    the   Post    Office. — Payment    by 
Lump    Sums. 

If  the  insured  person  prefer,  he  or  she  may,  instead  of  Annual 
Contributions  in  clauses  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  make  a  payment  in  one 
or  more  lump  sums  at  any  time,  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such 
Annual  Contributions,  and  thus  entitle  himself  or  herself  to 
the  benefits  of  this  scheme,  under  the  aforesaid  clauses  res- 
pectively. 
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VII.— Insurance   in    the    Post    Office. — Arrears    of 
Contributions. 

If  the  annual  contribution  of  an  insurer  is  not  duly  paid 
interest  at  .5  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  charged  thereon.  An 
insurer  may  pay  up  his  back  contributions  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent  per  annum  at  any  time  within  two  years  of  their  falling  into 
arrear.  But  if  an  insurer,  after  paying  three  annual  instalments, 
falls  into  arrears  for  more  than  two  years,  and  remains  in  arrear 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  6.5,  the 
following  provisions  shall  apply  : — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  death  before  6-5,  there  shall  be  paid  to  his 
widow,  if  any,  .5s.  per  week  for  26  weeks,  and  such  sum  in  addition 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  total  amount  of  the  insurer's 
own  subscriptions  without  interest.  If  he  leaves  children  onlyj 
the  same  amount  shall  be  paid  to  his  representative  for  their 
benefit. 

(b)  If  he  reaches  the  age  of  65  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions 
shall  be  returned  to  him  without  interest. 

VIII. — Insurance   in   the   Post   Office. — Provision    for   Pen- 
sioners Dying  Before  the  Age  of  68. 

If  the  Pensioner,  after  reaching  the  age  of  65,  should  die  before 
enjoying  the  Pension  for  more  than  three  years,  the  sum  of  £10 
shall  be  payable  to  his  widow,  if  any. 

IX. — Persons  Over  25  at  Passing  of  the  Act, 
(a)  Every  male  who,  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  is  above  the 
age  of  25  years,  and  who,  within  three  years  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  being  then  under  50  years  of  age,  shall   deposit  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  : — 

£4:  if  he  is  under  .30  years  of  age. 

£5  do.  35  do. 

£6  do.  40  do. 

£8  do.  45  do. 

£10  do.  50  do. 
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and  shall  prove  that  be  is  iDSured  in  the  Post  Office  or  elsewhere 
for  a  pension  of  not  less  than  £Q  10s.  per  annum,  shall,  on  reaching 
65,  and  on  shewing  that  such  pension  will  be  paid  to  him,  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  pension  of  £6  10s.  per  annum. 
B  )  Females  same  as  males,  but 

£3  if  under  30  years  of  age. 
£4:         do.      35  do. 


£5         do. 

40 

do. 

£6         do. 

45 

do. 

£7  10s.  do. 

50 

do. 

and 

Insured  elsewhere £3   18s. 

Additional  Pension £3  ISs. 

X. — No  Power  of  Assignment. 

No  person  shall  have  power  to  assign  or  alienate  his  pension, 
and  such  pension,  up  to  5s.  a  week,  shall  be  protected  from  all 
process  for  debt. 


APPENDIX    No.    2. 

The  following  may  be  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  the  address 
with  advantage  : — 

National   Old   Age    Pensions,   A.   W.   AVatson,   P.G.       G.   H. 
Ptichards,  Nottingham. 

Pensions  and  Pauperism,  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A.     Methueu 
and  Co.,  London. 

Friendly  Society  Reports,  Part  A,  1S90  and  1891.     Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  London. 

Pauperism  (and  other  publications),  by  Charles  Booth.      Mac- 
millan,  London. 

Reports  (Annual)  of  the  Great  Friendly  Societies,  viz. — 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows. 
National  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows. 
Foresters,  Druids,  &c. 
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Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  Toronto  (of  great  value). 

Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Friendly  Societies,  Charles  Hardwicli.     Heywood,  Manchester. 

Scheme    submitted    to    Parliamentary  Committee    by  the 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  "Old    Age   Pensions'' 

(See  Appendix  No.  1.) 

Local  Taxation,    1872,   Right  Hon.   G.   J.   Goschen,   M.P. 

Macmillan,  London. 
Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistice,  etc.,  &c. 
The  following  newspaper  articles  are  interesting  : — 
Classification  of  Paupers,  Manchester  Guardian,  March  30,  1893. 
Old  x\ge  Pensions,  Tit-Bits,  January  21,  1893. 
Village  Friendly  Societies,  Manchester  Guardian,  Dec.  31,  1892. 
Sick  Insurance  in  Germany,  Standard,  March  30,  1893. 
The  Relief  of  Distress,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Address,  Manchester 
Courier,  January  17,  1893. 

Schemes  for  the  Relief  of  the  Deserving,  Manchester  Guardian, 
April  3,  1893. 

Bills  introduced  to  Parliament : — 

Old  Age  Provident  Pensions,  February  10,  1892.     Bill  No. 

60. 
Pensions  (Old  Age),  February  10,  1892.     Bill  No.  46. 
Report  on  Greenwich  Hospital  (Age  Pensions),  February 
16,  1892.     Parliamentary  Paper  No.  45. 


THE 

MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED    1833. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  SIXTIETH  SESSION,  1892-93. 


During  this  session,  which  was  opened  on  November  i6th, 
1892,  by  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President,  on  "  Workers  in 
Cotton  Factories  and  the  Eight  Hours  Day,"'  papers  on  the 
following  subjects  have  also  been  read,  viz.  : — by 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  F.S.S.,  on  "The  Extent  of  Food 
Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom." 

Rev.  Harold  Rvlett,  on  "  The  Efiect  of  the  Taxation  of 
Land  Values  on  Local  Rates." 

Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell,  on  "A  Statistical  View  of  some 
Anomalies  of  our  Educational  System." 

Dr.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  on  "  Eastward  Ho  !  or  some 
Considerations  on  our  Responsibilities  in  the  East ;  "    and 

Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts,  on  "  Considerations  in  Relation 
to  State  Insurance  of  Old  Age  Pensions  and  other  Benefits." 

To  the  whole  of  these  gentlemen  the  Council  desire  to 
express  their  thanks  for  their  valuable  additions  to  the  Society's 
Transactions,  and  especially  to  their  esteemed  Corresponding 
member,  Mr.  Bourne,  who  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience 
travelled  specially  from  London  to  read  his  paper- 
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They  also  desire  to  thank  the  various  donors  to  the  Society's 
Library  during  the  past  session,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
many  useful  and  important  contributions. 

Twelve  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  session, 
and  the  number  now  on  the  roll  is  i66,  of  whom  13  are  life 
members. 

The  Council  have  to  record,  with  deep  regret,  the  great  loss 
they  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  death  of  their  esteemed 
colleague,  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  who  had  for  many  years  been  a 
most  active  member  of  the  Society,  and  a  contributor  to  its 
Transactions,  and  who  occupied  the  presidential  chair  during  the 
^sessions  1881-18S3. 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  session  is 
appended,  from  \vhich  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  now  in 
favour  of  the  society  is  ;^2 1 5    03.    iid. 
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MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 
Established   i8^^. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

SESSION    1892-1893. 


Pyesident : 
WILLIAM      FOGG. 

Vice-Presidents  .- 
W.  H.  S.  WATTS.  GEORGE  H.  POWNALL. 

Treasiiyer  : 
W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

Secretaries  : 
FRANCIS  E.  M.  BEARDSALL.  THOS.  A.  SCHOLES. 

A  uditor  : 
THEODORE   GREGORY. 

Librarian  ; 
CHARLES  W.  SUTTON. 

Ordinary  Members  ivho  liave  Passed  the  Chair: 

JAMES  HEYWOOD,  F.R.S. 

EDWARD  HERFORD.  DAVID  CHADWICK. 

JOHN  MILLS.  THOMAS  READ  WILKINSON. 

THOMAS  DICKINS  ELIJAH   HELM. 

THOS.  B.  MOXON.  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY. 

EDWIN    GUTHRIE.  J.  E.  C.  AIUNRO,  LL.D. 

Ordinary  Members  of  the  Council: 
J.  R.  GALLOWAY.  A.  RANSOME,  M.D. 

MAX  HESSE.  J.  H.   REYNOLDS. 

A.  M.  L.  LANGDON.  F.  SCOTT. 

JOHN  MATHER.  J.  F.  W.  TATHAM,  M.D. 

Trustees : 

DAVID  CHADWICK.  THOMAS  DICKINS. 

THOMAS    READ   WILKINSON. 
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Arnold,  H.  C,  The  Thorns,  Dldsbury. 

Arnold,  W.  A.,  Ferncliffe,  Palatine  Road,  Withington. 

Ashton,  Thomas,  Charlotte  Street,  Manchester. 

Ashworth,  Wm.,  45,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Axon,  W.  E.  A.,  47,  Derby  Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

Bailey,  Wm.  Hy.,  Summerfield,  Eccles  New  Road,  Salford. 

Balfour,  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  M.P  ,  4,  Carlton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

Ballantyne,  Major  Robert,  Crumpsall. 

Barclay,  Robert,  i,  Dickinson  Street,  Manchester. 

Bardsley,  Samuel,  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Manchester. 

*Beardsall,  Francis  E.  M.,  63,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

Behrens,  Chas.,  Holmacres,  Dunham  Massey. 

Behrens,  Gustav.,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

Behrens,  Henry,  Wilbraham  Road,  Fallowfield. 

Behrens,  Oliver  P.,  22,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Beith,  J.  A.,  Bridge  Street,  Manchester. 

Bennie,  Andrew,  District  Bank,  Manchester. 

Blakeley,  Robert  P.,  Church  Croft,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 

Bias,  A.  J.  S.,  Palm  House,  Park  Lane,  Higher  Broughton. 

Boardman,  James,  88,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

Booth,  Arthur,  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Manchester. 

Bright,  Jacob,  M.P.,  31,  St.  James's  Place,  London,  S.W. 

Broadfield,  E.  J.,  Roseleigh,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 

Broderick,  Lonsdale,  12,  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 

Brooks,  Thomas  Burnley,  45,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Brooks,  Sir  W.  C,  Bart,  92,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

Broome,  Joseph,  6,  St.  Peter's  Square,  Manchester. 

Brown,  Robt.  H.,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  Limited,  Bolton. 

Brown,  Wm.,  Salford  Iron  Works,  Salford. 

Browning,  Thomas,  18,  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 

Bryant,  Jesse,  Sunnyside,  Higher  Broughton. 

Burnet,  J.  B.,  District  Bank,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Carlisle,  Ernest  J.,  M.A.,  20,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Carse,  Robert,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Casartelli,  Dr.  L.C.,  St.  Bede's  College,  Alexandra  Park,  Manchester. 

Chadwick,  David,  36,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Christie,  R.  C,  Ribsden,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

Chorlton,  Thomas,  32,  Brazennose  Street,  Manchester. 

*Clegg,  James  W.,  Westfield,  Tyldesley. 
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*Clegg,  Robert  Joseph,  Westfield,  Tyldesley. 

Colley,  T.  C.  Davies,  M.A.,  Park  Lane,  Higher  Broughton. 

Collier,  Thomas,  33,  High  Street.  Manchester. 

DicKins,  Thomas,  Strafford  Lodge,  Oatlands,  Weybridge. 
Dreydel,  Thomas,  Haworth's  Buildings,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 
Drummond,  Peter,  London  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester. 

Farrar,  Thomas  L.,  79,  Fountain  Street,  Manchester. 

Field,  Edwin  G.,  6,  Clarendon  Road,  Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Fisher  Herbert,  London  and  Midland  Bank,   Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Fletcher,  A.  J.,  Union  Bank,  Limited.  York  Street,  Manchester. 

Fogg,  William.  43a,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

Fraser,  W.  M.,  London  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester. 

Fraser,  Drummond,  London  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester. 

Gaddum,  George  H.,  3,  South  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

Galloway,  John  R.,  76,  Newton  Street,  Manchester. 

Gartside,  J.  H.,  52,  Fountain  Street,  Manchester. 

Gillies,  Andrew  A.,  46,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

Gregory,  Theodore,  26,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

Greenleaves,  Joseph  A.,  Brooks's  Bank,   Manchester. 

Guthrie,  Edwin,  71,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

Hall,  G.  W.,  Borough  Treasurer,  Salford. 

Hampson,  Francis,  7,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 

Harker,  Thomas,  Rylands  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Manchester. 

Haworth,  Abraham,  Strutt  Street,  Manchester. 

Haworth,  G.  C,  Ordsal  Mills,  Salford. 

Helm,  Elijah,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manchester. 

Herford,  Edward,  West  Bank.  Macclesfield. 

Hesse,  Max,  The  Sycamores,  Broughton  Park,  Manchester. 

Hewit,  R.  P.,  22,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

*Heywood,  Harvey,  Spring  V'ale,  Middleton. 

Haywood,  James,  F.R.S.,  26,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  London,  W. 

Hicks,  George,  Edinscote,  Didsbury. 

Hilton,  John  C,  35,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Holden,  Edward  H.,  London  and  Midland  Bank,  London. 

Holder,  Henry  William,  The  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Horsfall,  T.  C,  Swanscoe  Park,  near  Macclesfield. 

Houldsworth,  Sir  W.  H.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Legh  Cottage,  Knutsford. 

Hurry,  John,  Higher  W'alton,  near  Preston. 

Hyde,  Walter,  Town  Clerk,  Stockport. 

Jackson,  George  Brindley,  6,  Booth  Street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
Johnson,  G.  J.,  24,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 

Kemp,  Francis,  Williams  Deacon  and  M.  and  S.  Bank,  Manchester. 

Kinch,  Walter  S.,  4,  Charlotte  Street,  Manchester. 

Kirlew,  Gilbert  R.,  67,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

Kelp,  Noah,  Woodthorpe,  Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 

Langdon,  Adolph  M.  L.,  40,  Kennedy  Street.  Manchester. 

Langdon,  E.  H.  L.,  Sunny  Oaks,  Oak  Drive,  Fallowfield,  Manchester. 

Lee,  Henry,  Sedgley  Park,  Prestwich. 

Lee,  Robert,  81,  Cannon  Street,  Manchester. 
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Leggett,  Captain,  R.A.,  H.M.  Prison,  Worcester. 

Leigh,  James,  Manor  House,  Brinnington,  Stockport. 

Leigh,  Joseph,  Grangethorpe,  Rusholme. 

Lingard,  G.  E.,  London  and  Midland  Bank    High  Street,  Manchester. 

Manchester,  The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord   Bishop  of,  Bishop's  Court, 

Higher  Broughton. 
Mason,  S.,  Banff  House,  Rusholme. 
Mather,  John,  8,  King  Street,  Manchester. 
Marx,  Charles,  50,  Sackville  Street,  Manchester. 
*McConnell,  William,  Prestvvich,  Manchester. 
*McConnell,  J.  W.,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 
Merttens,  F.,    76,  Newton  Street,  Manchester. 
Middleton,  Thomas  C,  29,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 
Mills,  John,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester. 
Montgomery,  Robert,  Bank,  St.  Ann  Street,  Manchester. 
Moodie,  John,  Williams  Deacon  and  M.  and  S.  Bank,    Manchester. 
Morell,  J.  C,  c/o  W.  W.  Tomlins,  4,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester, 
Mosley,  Sam,  45,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 
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Munro,  J.  E.  C,  LL.D.,  14,  Upper  Cheyne  Road,  London,  S.W. 
Murray,  Adam,  Hazeldean,  Kersal. 
Murray,  Joseph  T.,  104,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

Naylor,  Jame.    16,  Nicholas  Street,  Manchester. 

Needham,  C.  T.,  15,  Cannon  Street,  Manchester. 

Newton,  John,  C.E.,  Carlton  Buildings,  Cooper  Street,  Manchester. 

Neild,  Alfred,  Dingle  Bank,  Bowdon. 

*Nix,  E.  W.,  77,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Nuttall,  Harry,   Messrs.  J.  A.  Bremner  and  Co.,  Albert  Street,  Manchester. 

Odgers,  James,  Co-operative  Insurance  Society,  City  Buildings,  Corporation 

Street,  Manchester. 
Ogden,  Samuel,  10,   West  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 
O'Hanlon,  William,  27,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 
Oppenheim,  S.,  York  House,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 
Ostler,  James,  52,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Pankhurst,  R.  M.,  LL.D.,  10,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 
*Philips,  William  M.,  35,  Church  Street,  Manchester. 
Pochin,  H.  D.,  Bodnant  Hall,  Eglwysbach,  R.S.O.,   Denbighshire. 
Pownall,  George  H.,  Bank,  St.  Ann  St.,  Manchester. 

Ransome,  Arthur,  M.D.,  Bowdon. 

Renton,  John,  65,  Carter  Street,  Greenheys. 

Reyner,  Arthur  E.,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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Rhodes,  John  R.,  Gorphwsfa,  Prestwich. 

Roberts,  John  William,  ^i,  Portland  Street,  Manchester. 

P.ooke,  George,  Moorside,  Ashton-upon-Mersey. 

*Rusden,  R.  D.,  40,  Blackfriars  Street,  Manchester. 

Rylett,  Rev.  Harold,  Norbury  Terrace,  Hyde. 
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Scott,  Frederick,  44,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester. 

Sheppard,  Edwin  Francis,  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Ld.,  Manchestsr. 
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Sowerbutts,  Eli,  Cotton  Waste  Dealers'  Exchange,  Manchester. 

*Stevens,  Marshall,  Highfield  House,  Urmston. 

Stevenson,  Charles,  61,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

Stockwell,  Richard  B.,  52,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 
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Tipping,  William,  District  Bank,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Tucker,  Thomas  Ford,  13,  York  Street,  Manchester. 

Turner,  Edgar,  The  Paddock,  Poynton. 
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CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 


Alexander,   J.   F.,    San    Remo,    St. 

John's  Road,  Ipswich. 
Bodio,  Signor  Louis,  Rome. 
Boissevain,  G.  M.,  Amsterdam. 
Bourne,  Stephen,  Wallington. 
Chervin,  Dr.  Arthur.  Paris. 
De  Foville,  M.  Alfred,  Paris. 
Engel,  Dr.,  Statistical  Department, 

Berlin. 
Erben,  Professor  Joseph,  Statistical 

Bureau,  Prague. 
Gibson,  R.  Henry,    Taranakai,  New 

Zealand. 


Greenwood,  J.G.,  LL.D.,  Eastbourne 

Greven,  H.  B.,  Leyden. 

Hansen,  Mons.  Falbe,  Copenhagen. 

Hayter,  Henry  H.,  Govt.  Statist, 
Melbourne. 

K6rosi,  Herr  Josef,  Buda-Pesth. 

Level,  Gen.  Andres  A.,  Venezuela. 

Palgrave,  R.  H.  Inglis,  Great  Yar- 
mouth. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.B. 
London. 

Westminster,  The  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of. 


N.B. — Members  are  requested  to  inform  the  Secretaries  (at  63,  Brown 
Street,  Manchester)  of  any  change  in  their  address. 


INDEX   TO   THE   TRANSACTIONS, 

Session  1892-3. 


BY  GEORGE  H.  POWNALL. 


Bourne,  Stephen,  F.S.S.,  on  "The  Extent  of  Food  Imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom,"  25. 

Casartelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  Very  Rev.  L.  C,  "Eastward, 
Ho  !  or  some  Considerations  on  our  Responsibilities  in  the 
East,"  77. 

Commercial  Education  :  Study  of  Hindustani  in  Manchester,  77  ; 
Hindustani  a  lingua  franca  in  our  Indian  Empire,  78  ;  modern 
languages,  study  of  in  Manchester,  78  ;  popular  knowledge  of 
India,  79  ;  syllabus  of  examination  paper,  India — Manchester 
Geographical  Society — and  report  of  examiners,  80-83  ;  want 
of  English  encouragement  of  study  of  Eastern  languages  and 
literature,  84. 

Commercial  Education :  India,  German,  and  British  education 
compared,  89-95. 

"Considerations  in  relation  to  State  Insurance  of  Old-age  Pensions 
and  other  Benefits,"  by  Eli  Sowerbutts,  F.R.G.S.,  F.I.  Inst., 
101. 

Cotton  Operatives  and  Eight  Hours  Day:  Mr. William  Fogg  thereon, 
1;  Diversity  of  Views,  1;  English  operatives  ask  State  to  aid 
reduction  of  hours,  Indian  operatives  ask  for  freedom  to  work 
longer,  2  ;  labomers-workers  position  in  the  past,  2  ;  laws  sup- 
posed to  protect  Native  industry  only  protection  to  landowners 
and  capitalists,  3  ;  labourers'  position  to-day,  3  ;  exportation  of 
machinery  prohibited  lately  as  reign  George  the  Third,  4  ; 
now  grown  to  great  dimensions,  4  ;  present  unprofitableness 
of  trade,  4  ;  capital  of  101  companies — dividends  and  market 
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value,  5  ;  industries  leaving  England,  5  ;  machinery  exports, 
5  ;  Oldham  most  extensive  cotton  spinning  centre  in  the 
world,  also  enormous  producer  of  machinery,  6  ;  effect  of  free 
trade,  6,  7  ;  India  as  a  present  competitor,  8  ;  United  States 
as  a  probable  future  competitor,  8  ;  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  report,  9;  Japanese  mills,  10;  wages  and  hours 
in  England,  Continent,  and  in  India,  11  ;  contrast — English 
V.  Indian  opei'ative,  13  ;  Indian  Factory  Commission,  13  ; 
new  Indian  Factory  Act,  1 3  ;  energy  of  Lancashire  workers, 
14  ;  why  is  eight  hours'  day  asked  ?  14  ;  legislation  proposed 
a  "harking  back"  from  liberty  into  bondage,  15;  Mr. 
Gladstone's  warning,  15  ;  Sidney  Webb,  a  fixed  legal  work- 
day not  an  infringement  of  liberty,  16  ;  Truck  Act,  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Gould,  factory  inspector,  thereon,  16  ; 
hours  in  factories  can  be  reduced  without  legislative  inter- 
ference, 16,  17  ;  will  eight  hours'  day  be  justified  by  results, 
17;  decreased  hours  will  increase  cost  of  production,  19; 
Mr.  Henderson's  report  of  1891,  of  ruined  mills  in  Lancashire 
valleys,  19;  altered  conditions  since  first  Factory  Act  was 
passed,  20 ;  decided  views  against  legal  interference,  20  ; 
ditto,  Mr.  James  Mawdsley  and  Mr.  David  Holmes,  21  ; 
cotton  factory  times,  21  ;  changed  views  of  the  operatives, 
22  ;  Durham  miners'  vote  against  legal  eight  hours'  day,  23  ; 
necessity  for  employers  and  employed  to  pull  together,  23  ; 
special  characteristics  of  the  age,  23. 

*'  Eastward,  Ho!  or  some  Consideration  on  our  Responsibilities  in 
the  East,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  MA.,  Ph.D., 
M.R.A.S. 

Education  :  "  A  Statistical  View  of  the  Anomalies  of  our  Educa- 
tional System,"  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollo  well,  61  ;  public  duty  in, 
61  ;  parental  duties,  61  ;  national  system  of,  62  ;  conception 
of  duty  of  State,  62  ;  attendance  (1891)  at  public  schools,  62  ; 
school  space  unavailable  for  teaching  purposes,  63  ;  duty  of 
State  to  secure  higher  ratio  of  attendance,  64  ;  high  fees  as  a 
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cause  of  absence  from  school,  64  ;  distance  of  rural  schools 
from  scholars'  homes,  64  ;  half-timers  should  be  abolished,  65  ; 
neglect  of  duty  to  enforce  attendance,  65  ;  overworked  atten" 
dance  officei's,   65  ;   magistrates  and  compulsory  attendance, 

65  ;  insufficient  length  of  school  life,  65  ;  ages  of  children  in 
elementary  schools,  65  ;  low  standards  for  partial  and  total 
exemption  from  school,  66  ;   laxity  of  Education  Department, 

66  ;  ages  at  which  standards  are  passed  in  certain  Lancashire 
places,  67  ;   need  for  retention  of  children  longer  at  school, 

67  :  distribution  of  teaching  power,  67  ;  efficiency  the  only 
valuable  test  of  education,  67  ;  small  schools  cannot  affi)rd  to 
be  efficient,  68  ;  neglect  of  duty  by  Education  Department  to 
enforce  efficiency,  68  ;  the  villages  need  the  schoolmaster,  68  ; 
justice  of  equal  treatment  and  adequate  payment  of  all 
teachers,  69  ;  anomalies  in  payment  of  teachers,  69  ;  rate  of 
payment  to  12,363  teachers  (1890),  69  ;  small  School  Boards 
and  teachers'  salaries,  70  ;  religious  teaching  in  day  schools, 
70  ;  relative  cost.  Board  and  Voluntary  Schools,  per  head,  70  ; 
schools  should  be  sanitary,  and  adapted  to  their  purpose,  71  ; 
old  schools  often  insanitary,  and  not  suitable  for  teaching,  71 ; 
list  of  unsuitable  schools,  71-2  ;  rules  of  Education  Depart- 
ment should  be  enforced,  72  ;  manners,  behavioui-,  character, 
73  ;  popular  management  of  day  schools,  73  ;  denominational 
management,  thousands  of  parishes,  73  ;  nonconformists  in 
denominational  districts,  74  ;  school  fees,  74  ;  operation  of 
the  Fee  Grant,  74  ;  fees  in  Stockport,  75  ;  audit  of  school 
accounts  by  public  authority,  75  ;  compulsory  extraneous 
duties,  teachers,  76  ;  study  of  Eastern  languages,  Manchester, 
77  ;  Oriental  languages  and  literature  neglected  in  England, 
84 ;  superiority  of  German  commercial  education,  89-90 ; 
the  English  in  the  East — an  ignorant  people,  90-98  ;  pro- 
vision in  United  Kingdom  for  instruction  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages, literature,  history,  &c.,  99,  100. 

Free  Trade  :  its  consequences,  6-7  ;  and  Protection,  8. 
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Friendly  Societies  :  Statistics  of,  101-2  ;  work  of,  103  ;  the  secret 
of  their  success,  103  ;  Government  Department  unequal  to 
dealing  with  sick  claims,  103;  growtli  and  development  of,  104; 
scheme  of  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  old-age  pensions, 
105  ;  registration  should  be  compulsory,  107  ;  compulsory 
tables  for  old-age  and  death  benefits,  107  ;  benefit  funds  to 
be  kept  apart  from  strike  funds,  107,  lOS  ;  audit  to  be  com- 
pulsory, 108. 

Food  Imports  into  United  Kingdom  :  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  thereon, 

25  ;    reference  to  former  paper  of  1876,   25  ;    total  imports. 
1876  and   1891,  26  ;    one  half  whole  imports  consist  of  food, 

26  ;  yearly  values  of  imported  food,  &c.,  very  variable,  28  ; 
great  variation  also  in  classes  of  imported  food,  28  ;  grain 
and  sugar  converted  into  beer,  29 ;  total  cost  imported 
food,  30  ;  whole  of  increase  in  recent  years  in  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  and  lard,  30  ;  our  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies,  30,  31  ;  Year-Book  of  Commerce  (London  ChamV)er 
of  Commerce),  32  ;  progress  in  the  various  articles,  32  ; 
beverages  imported,  34  ;  relation  between  quantity  and  price, 
36  ;  index  numbers — their  working,  36,  37  ;  volume  and 
value  principle,  1877-1891,  expressed  in  index  numbers,  38; 
value  of  index  numbers  in  following  course  of  trade,  39  ; 
relation  of  foreign  supplies  to  home  production,  39-40 ; 
number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,  Great  Britain, 
1877-1891,  40;  cereals  raised,  United  Kingdom,  1877-1891, 
40  ;  green  crops,  1871-1891,  40  ;  wheat,  meat,  cheese  and 
butter,  potatoes — value  as  flesh-formers,  home  and  foreign, 
1871-1891,  42;  beverages  consumed  of  foreign  origin,  42  ; 
value  of  food  imported,  compared  in  importance  with  other 
articles  and  with  British  exports,  43  ;  without  foreign  trade 
Britain  could  not  feed  her  people,  45  ;  altered  relation  to 
foreign  countries  caused  by  food  dependence,  44,  45  ;  ways  of 
lessening  this  dependence,  44-45  ;  foreign  artizans  and 
labourers  in  England,  45  ;    Protection,  45  ;    Imperial  Federa- 
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tion,  46  ;  the  United  Kingdom  lives  by  the  sweat  of  its  brow, 
47  ;  cheap  food  and  prosperity,  47  ;  Protection  in  the  United 
States  a  burst  bubble,  47. 

Fogg,  Wm.  (President  of  the  Society),  on  Workers  in  Cotton 
Factories  and  the  Eight  Hours'  Day,  1. 

Half-timers  :  Education  of,  G5  ;  no  law  against  child  factory 
labour  in  Prussia,  65  ;  half-time  standards,  England,  66  ; 
half-timers,  Blackburn  district,  66. 

Hollowell,  Rev.  J.  Hirst,  "  A  Statistical  View  of  the  Anomalies  of 
our  Educational  System/'  61. 

Imperial  Federation,  and  our  food  siipply,  46. 

Index  numbers  :  their  use,  36,  37. 

India  :  Growth  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  1861-1892,  7  ;  as 
a  competitor  with  Lancashire,  8 ;  shipment  of  India  spun 
yarns  and  English  spun,  China,  Hongkong,  and  Japan,  1876- 
1891,  compared,  9,  10  ;  competition  of  Japan  with  India, 
10  ;  Hindustani — study  of  necessary  for  Englishmen,  78  ; 
popular  knowledge  concerning  India,  79  ;  examinations  of 
Manchester  Geographical  Society  on,  79  ;  syllabus  of  exami- 
nation, 79,  80  ;  report  of  Examiners,  80-83  ;  want  of  English 
encouragement  of  study  of  Eastern  languages  and  literature, 
84  ;  England's  vast  interests  in  the  East,  85-6  ;  European 
and  British  trade  with  (1892),  87  ;  our  most  important 
customer,  88  ;  India,  consequences  of  English  ignorance  of, 
88  ;  Germany,  competition  with  England,  88  ;  political  and 
social  results  of  English  ignorance,  91-94  ;  the  English  caste, 
94  ;  knowledge  of  the  people  the  best  security  for  the  English 
dominion,  95  ;  suggestions  on  the  study  of  Oriental  languages 
and  literature,  96-98 ;  an  Asiatic  Society  for  Man- 
chester, 98. 

Insurance  for  old-age  :  Scheme  of  Parliamentary  Committee,  109  ; 
establishment  of  fund,  108-9;  insurance  in  Friendly  Societies, 
109  ;  insurance  in  Post  Office — males,  money  not  returnable, 
109  ;    insurance  in   Post    Office — males,   money  returnable. 
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110  ;  insurance  in  Post  Office — females,  money  not  return- 
able, 111;  insurance  in  Post  Office — females,  money  return- 
able, 111  ;  insurance  in  Post  Office — arrears,  112  ;  literature 
of  pension  schemes,  113,  114. 

Japan  :  Growth  of  its  cotton  spinning  industry,  10. 

Labour  :  Number  of  workers  in  Lancashire  cotton  factories,  1  ; 
position  of  Lidian  operatives,  male  and  female,  1,2;  economic 
position  of  labourers  in  bye-gone  times,  2  ;  position  of  labourers 
now,  3  ;  and  machinery,  4  ;  cotton  trade  and  labour,  4-5  ; 
industries  leaving  England,  5  ;  wages  and  hours  in  Japan, 
10  ;  wages  and  hours,  England,  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
India,  11-14;  grounds  for  an  eight  hours'  day,  14;  and 
liberty,  15;  and  the  "Truck"  system,  16;  can  conquer 
shorter  hours  without  legislation,  16  ;  would  an  eight  hours' 
day  justify  itself?  17  ;  and  the  cost  of  production,  18,  19  ;  and 
foreign  competition,  20  ;  evidence  against  eight  hours'  day 
21,  22  ;  recent  views  of  Lancashire  operatives  on  eight  hours 
day,  22,  23  ;  difficulties  of  the  cotton  trade,  23,  24  ;  and  food, 
47  ;  taxation  of  land  values — effects  on  labour,  55. 

"Land  Values:  Effect  of  Taxation  of  on  Local  Rates,"by  Rev.  Harold 
Rylett,  49  ;  land  acquires  a  value  apart  from  its  owner,  49  ; 
land  values  in  Manchester,  49,  50 ;  value  of  taxable  land 
and  buildings,  Metropolitan  area,  51  ;  report.  Land  Valuation 
Committee,  London  County  Council,  53  ;  not  now  the  interest 
of  urban  landowners  to  put  land  to  greatest  use,  54  ;  muni- 
cipally an  ui'geut  question,  57  ;  how  can  effect  be  given  to 
the  principle  ?  57  ;  recommendations,  Valuation  Committee, 
London  County  Council,  58  ;    possibility  of  taxing,  58. 

Local  Rates  :  Effect  of  taxation  of  land  values,  49  ;  importance  of 
49  ;  taxable  value,  land  and  buildings.  Metropolitan  area,  51; 
value  of  land  and  buildings  for  rating  purposes,  Manchester, 
51  ;  effect  of  rating  capital  value,  land,  Manchester,  52  ;  public 
improvements  delayed  because  of  cost,  53  ;  national  importance 
of  taxing  land  values,  55  ;  possibility  of  taxing  land  values,  58  ; 
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capital  value  au  equitable  basis  on  which  to  levy  rates  on 
land,  58. 

Machinery  :  Exports  of,  1877-1891,  6,  7. 

Manchester  :  Growth  of,  50  ;  rates  and  population,  50  ;  inhabited 
and  uninhabited  houses,  50,  51  ;  practical  immunity  of  land 
from  charge  for  local  rates,  50  ;  rateable  value,  land  and 
buildings,  51  ;  rates  levied  in  1892,  effect  of  a  Id.  rate  on 
cap^ial  value  of  land,  52  ;  transference  of  burdens  from 
occupier  to  landowner,  52 ;  public  improvements  delayed 
because  of  cost,  53  ;  cheap  land,  53  ;  capital  value  of  land  an 
equitable  basis  for  levying  rates,  58. 

Old-age  Pensions  :  Schemes,  numerous,  101 ;  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies' returns  (1875),  101  ;  compulsory  national  insurance, 
102  ;  compulsory  schemes,  104,  105  ;  Canon  Blackley  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on,  105,  106  ;  Parliamentary  Committee 
scheme,  108,  109,  113;  literature  of  schemes,  113,  114. 

Rochdale  :  School  attendance,  63  ;  provision  of  school  places,  63. 

Rylett,  Rev.  Harold,  on  "The  Effect  of  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values  on  Local  Rates,"  49. 

SOWERBUTTS,  Eli,  F.R.G.S.,  F.I.  Inst,  "Considerations  in  Relation 
to  State  Insurance  of  Old-age  Pensions,  and  other  benefits," 
101. 

Statistics:  Of  education,  61;  school  attendance  (1891),  62; 
average  attendance  per  cent  at  elementary  schools,  45  towns, 
63  rates  of  payment  (1890)  to  12,363  teachers,  69. 

United  States  :  Growth  of  cotton  spinning,  1889-1891,  2-7  ; 
Protection  a  burst  bubble,   47. 

Tables : — 

Asia,  British — Area  and  population,   85. 
Cotton— Consumption  of,  1870-1,  1891-2,  2. 

„  Showing  machinery  exported  from  United  Kingdom, 

1877-1891,  6. 
„  Showing  number  of  workers,  looms,  and  spindles  in 

cotton  factories  in  England,   7. 
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Tables  : — continued. 

Cotton — Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  in  India,   7. 

„  Spindles  at  work  in  United  States,  7. 

„  Shipments  of  yarns  to  China,  &c.,   9. 

„  Average  wages  in  English  cotton  mills,  1 1. 

,,  Ditto  Continent  and  India,   12. 

Education — School    attendance,     45    towns,     average    for    each 

town  63,   64. 

Friendly  Societies — Statistics  of,  102. 

Food — Value  of  imported,  retained  for  home  consumption,  1877  to 
1891,  classified  variously,  27. 

„        Quantities   of    imports   retained   for   home    consumption, 

1877-1891,31. 
„        Weight  of,   annually  obtained  from  other  countries,  with 

totals,    33. 
,,        Beverages  and  tobacco  imported  and  retained,  1877-1891, 

35. 
„        Value  and  volume  of  principal  imports  for  15  years,  1877- 

1891,  expressed  in  index  numbers,  38. 
„        Wheat   and   meat,    home   raised,    compared  with   foreign 

importations,  1877-1891,  41. 
India — British,  area  and  population,   85. 
,,         Indian  trade,  Europe,  87. 
„        Indian  trade.  United  Kingdom,  87. 
„        Indian    trade    compared    with    United    States,    France, 

Australia,  and  Germany,   87. 
♦Manchester— Growth  of,  1881-1892,  50. 


Area  extended,  1SS5  and  1891. 
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EXTRACTS     FROM     THE     RULES 

OF    THE 

MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Established  1833. 


Preamble. — The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society- 
are — The  collection  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  Society, 
and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
totally  excluding  party  politics. 

IxTERPRETATiON  Clause. — In  thcsc  Ptules  the  masculine  shall 
include  the  feminine  gender. 

Rule  1. — Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  half-a-guinea,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future 
subscriptions  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  five  guineas.  Every 
new  member  shall,  on  election,  pay  an  admission  fee  of  balf-a 
guinea  ;  but  members  elected  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  any 
csession  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  annual  subscription  for  that 
session. 

2. — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  due  in  advance  on  the  Ist 
of  October  in  each  year. 

3  — Gentlemen  discmguished  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in  culti- 
vating Statistical  inquiries,  and  living  at  least  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Manchester,  may  be  admitted  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers.    No  subscription  shall  be  required  from  them. 

4. — The  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  Society's 
session,   viz.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  July,  with 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  weeks  between  each  meeting. 
NOTE. — The  Society's  Library  is  by  arrangement  with  the  Cor- 
poration" of  Manchester  deposited  at  the  Free  Reference 
Library,  King  Street,  and  is  open  daily.  Members  desiring 
to  borrow  books  can  do  so  on  obtaining  an  order  from  one 
ol  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  viz.,  Mr.  F.  E.  M.  BeardsalJ, 
63,  Brown  Street ;  or  Mr.   T.  A.  Scholes,  London  and 
Midland  Bank,  Limited,  King  Street,  Manchester. 


